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THE PRIESTLY JUBILEE OF 


H. H. THE POPE 
187g— 1929. 

N December 2oth our Holy Father the Pope will com- 

plete the fiftieth year of his priesthood. No one who 

does not share the Catholic Faith can properly 
appreciate what Catholics feel toward the occupant of the 
Apostolic See. To others, he is a man placed in an unique 
position and exercising by virtue of his office an immense 
influence upon the world’s affairs. Other religious leaders 
have a mere local sway. The endeavours, for instance, to 
give Anglicanism an ecumenical character, because Anglican 
Churches are found in all British setthements, are futile, 
since these Churches are autonomous and national, and 
since there is no bond of authority or uniformity of belief 
amongst them. Similarly the Orthodox, although achieving 
a measure of credal unity, are at variance amongst them- 
selves, have no single Head, and therefore cannot speak with 
a single voice. Only the Pope of Rome can make himself 
heard and obeyed all over the earth and by every nation and 
tribe and people and tongue, because he is Head of a universal 
Church that has no national label or characteristics. There 
are those amongst us who in the exigencies of controversy 
endeavour to narrow Catholicism to possessors of the ‘‘Latin’”’ 
mentality ; as if the ‘‘Anglo-Saxons’”’ of old were not eminent 
for their Catholic devotion, as if the fervour of the Celtic 
nations in the Faith were not always proverbial, as if nearly 
one-half of the Germanic peoples were not staunch Catholics, 
as if Catholicism in the Dominions and amongst the mixed 
multitudes of the United States were something strange and 
exotic, as if, even amidst the sects of Orthodoxy, there were 
not many large communities faithful to Rome, as if, finally, 
in China and Japan and also amongst the backward nations 
of the globe, ‘‘Roman’’ Catholicism had not penetrated so 
deeply as to produce confessors and martyrs in abundance. 
No, the attempt to confine the spirit of Catholicism to peoples 
who are presumed to love ‘‘strong rulers’’ and to distrust 
human reason, is merely the last desperate device of a bank- 
rupt polemic, which shuts its eyes to the most patent facts. 
Men like Macaulay, unbelievers in the divine Constitution 
of the Church, could yet recognize it as an unparalleled 
phenomenon in history : travellers like Kinglake, meeting the 
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Church everywhere, have to exclaim, ‘‘She is of all nations 
and of all times, that wonderful Church of Rome.’’* And so, 
even in the eyes of the faith-less world, the Head of that 
Church stands apart from and above all other human digni- 
taries. 

But, while fully sensible of all this—the spiritual grandeur 
and external impressiveness of the City set upon a Hill, with 
its Ruler receiving the willing obedience of untold multitudes 
—the Catholic feels that he owes more to the Holy Father 
than the allegiance any other great monarch might claim. 
For he is not merely a great monarch, the greatest incom- 
parably on earth, but also the representative of Jesus Christ, 
the actual vice-gerent of God Himself, wielding divine powers 
as God’s delegate, the appointed chief of ‘those who are 
ministers of Christ and dispensers of the manifold grace of 
God. Just as the Catholic’s devotion to the Blessed Virgin is 
what it is because of his unequivocal acceptance of the divinity 
of her Son, so his appreciation of the official character of the 
Pope must needs spring from his conviction that Christ is 
very God, and that therefore Christ’s Vicar, in that capacity, 
enters more closely into relations with the divine than any 
other person on earth. Were his a mere human dignity, 
although conferred by the suffrages of all mankind, it could 
not call forth the homage of heart and soul as the Papacy 
actually does, nor justify the fervent expressions of loyalty 
that the Pope receives. We may freely grant that, occasion- 
ally in the past, courtier-canonists, asserting the claims of 
Pope against Emperor, have been too unguarded in their 
adulation and used expressions which we now find repellent, 
if not doctrinally unsound,—expressions nevertheless which 
with much less warrant have been frequently used of temporal 
dignitaries also. However that may be, within the limits of 
the strictest orthodoxy, the Catholic finds the amplest warrant 
for the supreme religious homage which he pays to the august 
Pontiff. : 

It is natural, then, that in the year which is now drawing 
to its close, the Catholic world should have been more than 
ordinarily zealous in surrounding the Throne of the Fisher- 
man with proofs of its love and devotion. Both on personal 
and public grounds, it is a year of note, an annus mirabilis 
for our Holy Father. It is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ordination of Achille Ratti; it is the first year for three score 
in which the Papal civil independence has been recognized 


* “Eothen,” c. xi. 
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and secured ; it is the eighth year of a reign full of important 
events and far-reaching ecclesiastical legislation : for his chil- 
dren here it marks the centenary of Catholic emancipation 
and, finally, it is to be crowned by a declaration full of mean- 
ing to the English-speaking races; a solemn and infallible 
decision that the English martyrs,—men and women done to 
death by successive English governments during prolonged 
persecution—perished for loyalty to their Faith and not, as 
has been falsely alleged, for disloyalty to their country. It 
is a decision which ‘‘Peter’’ has had frequently to make from 
the beginning of Christianity, reminding the world that there 
is a higher allegiance than ‘‘Czsar’’ can rightly claim, viz., 
that to God and conscience. Moreover, this Papal declaration 
will stamp as utterly unfounded the desperate contention that 
the ‘‘Church’’ which Elizabeth set up was not a new one, one 
which made, in worship, faith and discipline, a radical break 
with that for the sake of which suffered, not only the martyrs, 
but all British Catholics, till their tardy ‘‘emancipation,”’ a 
century ago. 

The Golden Jubilee of a priest, commemorating 50 years of 
service at God’s altar and of administering God’s sacraments, 
concerns mainly the man himself, who has borne so long so 
great a responsibility. But when the man is the common 
Father of the Faithful, he must needs permit his children to 
share his joy and thanksgiving with him and to offer heartfelt 
prayers to God for his welfare. All visits to Rome—ad limina 
Apostolorum—partake for the Catholic of the nature of a 
pilgrimage, but those made this happy year are doubly blessed 
since the Holy Father has attached to them the privileges of 
a Jubilee. Hence all the year through there have been 
crowded pilgrimages to the Tombs of the Apostles, and our 
own Cardinal, before the year is out, will head a concourse of 
the faithful from this country, once celebrated for its devotion 
to Rome, and glad, in the persons of its Catholic citizens, to 
perpetuate that tradition.’ 

Enough perhaps has been said, here and elsewhere, to mark 
the significance of the Lateran Treaty of February 11th. Its 
object was to secure and make manifest the independence of 
the Holy See as a supra-national institution ; not, obviously, 
to do full justice to a despoiled Church, or to restore more 
than a tiny modicum of her former territorial possessions. 

* We may remind our readers of the existence in this country of a flourishing 
**Society for the Maintenance of the Apostolic See,” the members of which are 


pledged to give at least moral and spiritual support to the Pope's work for the 
welfare of mankind. ‘ - ” 
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The true character of that civil princedom has been thus re- 
vealed and emphasized. It was during long centuries the provi- 
dential means whereby in turbulent times the Popedom was 
protected from the rapacity of other rulers, and prevented from 
meeting the fate that has befallen all Christian bodies separ- 
ated from it, that of becoming ‘‘nationalized.’’ Whilst per- 
_ forming that providential function, it must be granted that 
the Pope’s temporal power brought dangers of its own, as 
history makes abundantly clear. The unique spiritual 
character of the Papacy was sometimes obscured by the 
political activities of the Popes as civil rulers, and Our Lord’s 
declaration—*‘My Kingdom is not of this world’’—seemed at 
times to be incompatible with the institution known as the 
‘States of the Church.’’ We are fortunate in living in days 
when, by an act of consummate prudence, the Holy Father, 
by sacrificing his just rights to the former possessions of 
the Church, has shown that his only concern is the essential 
independence of his office, and the welfare of the Church in 
Italy, hitherto grievously impaired by the age-long quarrel 
with the State. If his reign were marked by no other stroke 
of policy than this, Pope Pius XI. would rank with the most 
illustrious of his predecessors. 

The Concordat, which removes many obstacles to the work 
of the Church in Italy, was confessedly the chief aim of the 
Holy Father in the Lateran Treaty. It must be judged by 
the state of affairs which it replaces. Although there are 
restrictions which no Catholic state should have imposed, the 
Church is now much freer to work for the good of souls in 
Italy than she has been for generations. The one matter in 
which there is still friction arises from the assertion by the 
State of a prior and absolute right in the education of the 
young, a claim which is not compatible, in Christian ethics, 
with the indefeasible rights of parents and of the Church. It 
is hoped that Italy’s new political experiment will prove itself 
permanent, but a system, which requires for its maintenance 
a violation both of natural and divine law, must needs carry 
within it the seeds of its own decay. 

The chief aspiration of the Holy Father as Pope was pro- 
claimed in his first encyclical, Ubi arcano, issued in December, 
1922, at the end of his first year of office : it was the restoration 
of peace to the world through the revival of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity—‘‘The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.”’ 
Several months previously, on occasion of an international 
Peace Conference at Geneva (April, 1922) he had uttered 
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words of wisdom, not yet, alas, fully taken to heart by the 
nations—‘‘We must not forget that the best guarantee of 
tranquillity is not a forest of bayonets, but mutual confidence 
and friendship.’’ For peace—the tranquillity of order—he has 
worked ever since. But the eight years of our Holy Father’s 
reign have been so crowded with acts and events of lasting 
importance that even a brief summary of them here is im- 
possible. We can only select a few of the most prominent. 

In the first place, Pope Pius XI. has laboured incessantly 
for the development of the missionary spirit in the Church, 
even as his predecessors have done, but with this significant 
difference, that he has done his best to hasten the day when 
missions dependent on foreign clergy should make way for 
indigenous Churches, governed, under their own hierarchies, 
by the normal processes of canon law. He has realized that 
Christianity is never fully established in a country, until the 
natives of that country, of whatever race or colour or culture, 
form the ordinary source of supply for the clergy, even of the 
higher orders, and for religious congregations. In his En- 
cyclical Rerum Missionum (Feb. 1926) the Pope condemns 
those who should look down upon coloured clergy as in 
some way inferior to others and declares that in the Roman 
seminaries they hold their own with the best. It was to em- 
phasize his policy that the Pope, in October, 1926, consecrated 
with his own hands six Chinese Bishops to be the nucleus 
of a native hierarchy in that vast State. The same spirit is at 
work in other ‘‘missionary’’ countries—North and East 
Africa, India, Japan—wherever the “‘native’’ has reached a 
sufficient level of civilization to be the fit recipient of the 
priestly character. To further this development, the Pope has 
made permanent and housed in the Lateran the vast Mis- 
sionary Exhibition set up in Rome on occasion of the 1925 
Jubilee. There is no department of the foreign missions that 
has not been stimulated and advanced by the Universal Pastor. 

The same zeal prompts him to labour for the return of those 
nearer home who are yet outside the Fold,—the constant pre- 
occupation of his immediate predecessors, the dissident East. 
A recent issue (No. 55) of Orientalia Christiana enumerates 
the principal Acts of his Holiness, in furtherance of reunion 
with the Orthodox, to the number of eight-six, nearly one a 
month during the eight years of his reign. Amongst these is 
the great encyclical of Nov. 12, 1923, on occasion of the Ter- 
centenary of the Slav Martyr of unity, St. Josaphat—a tender 
and eloquent appeal to the Easterns to re-enter the Fold, from 
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which the worldly ambitions of a few withdrew their ancestors. 
Again, we may note the commission, given to the Abbot 
Primate of the Benedictines in March, 1924, to set aside mem- 
bers of the order to work as religious members of the Eastern 
rites—an invitation extended later to other religious orders, 
many of whom have changed their rite, and the various cele- 
brations in the following year to commemorate the Council of 
Nicea. A further Encyclical in November of last year en- 
couraged the pursuit of oriental studies, whilst two Colleges, a 
Russian and an Ethiopian, were founded in Rome. This 
zeal is obviously the result of the three long years (1918-1921) 
which the Pope spent as Nuncio to Poland, where he en- 
countered the dissident East in its various rites, and learnt to 
love Russia. Since as Pope he has assumed power and re- 
sponsibility, he has used every means of approach,—the 
hierarchy, colleges, congresses such as those at Velehrad, 
liturgy, works of charity, especially for destitute Russian 
children—so that his title ‘‘Pope of the East’’ has been fully 
merited. 

But, to conclude, he is Pope of the whole world, and his 
children in England have their own special reasons for appre- 
ciating his fatherly care. It was because of the well-meant 
though mischievous activities of certain foreign Catholics, ill- 
informed as to English religious conditions, and hindering 
the work of conversion by encouraging false hopes, that, in 
January, 1928, he published his famous Encyclical Mortalium 
Animos, setting forth, once for all, the true Catholic notion 
of the Church and forbidding attempts at union which should 
tend to obscure it. And, as we have mentioned, to crown this 
happy year, he is about to raise to the altar some 200 of those 
brave and clear-sighted British folk, who between the years 
1535 and 1688 gave their lives in defence of the Church and 
the papal Primacy. May that glorious band of martyrs, wit- 
nesses alike to the truth of Catholicism and to the falsity of 
the dissident sects, impetrate for his reign an even greater 
share of God’s best blessings. For the Pope, too, is a witness : 
to the holiness and beauty of the Christian ideal; to the de- 
gradation and ruin that issue from Paganism : to the need of 
spiritual remedies for the moral diseases of mankind. He 
reminds the world of truth and justice and the judgment to 
come, and the world’s salvation lies in heeding him. 


* To speak only of those about whom we are certain there are already no less 
than thirty Jesuits who belong to Eastern rites. 
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BLESSED JOHN FISHER IN 
CAMBRIDGE 


HE first fact which greets the traveller arriving at 
Cambridge by rail, is the Catholic church. Across 
the wide rolling fields of East Anglia, crimson and 
gold with clover and corn, the first sight of the historic town 
in the distance is a long, grey, ghostly finger pointing to 
heaven like a perpetual aspiration—the spire of the stately 
parish church of Our Lady and the English Martyrs. It is 
an abiding inspiration, recalling the splendid Catholic past 
which made the University; promising great things in the 
future, to follow the second Spring in which we are privileged 
to live. 

Following the old Roman Via Devana, the pilgrim seeking 
the haunts of Blessed John Fisher will begin with a visit to 
this beautiful church. As he enters by the Tower porch, 
under a great stone statue of the martyr Cardinal superbly 
carved, the grave, kindly smile of Fisher welcomes him, the 
most glorious son of the University he loved so well, his 
hand raised in constant blessing. 

Within the great church the noble ranks of the English 
Martyrs are massed in stone, symbol and painted glass. (A 
concise little guide-book obtainable at the entrance assists a 
detailed study.) The west window is a grouping of the 
clerical and lay martyrs; and where the magnificent rood of 
Christ as our High Priest hangs above the sanctuary, a 
frescoe across the lantern tower depicts the glorious army 
gathered about their Lord. At the spring of the sanctuary 
arch, Our Lady, Queen of Martyrs, stands crowned in white 
and gold, on her Son’s right hand, in the shadow of His high 
cross. 

The south aisle is aptly named the ‘‘Fisher Aisle’’; its 
series of windows illustrate scenes from his life. John Fisher 
was well-chosen perpetual Chancellor of his University, 
which he knew as few have done, and loved through a long 
lifetime into eternity. He first went up as a newly emanci- 
pated schoolboy from Beverley in 1483; his reputation for 
virtue and learning shone far beyond the University, until— 
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after becoming Cardinal in prison—he who had lived his 
whole life for the Church of Christ died in her cause on Tower 
Hill, June 22, 1535. 

With a prayer for his canonization, and for the University 
so dear to him, the pilgrim may follow the Hills Road to 
Emmanuel College, founded in 1584 on the site of the old 
Dominican priory, to propagate the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Here Henry VII. passed by on his visit to Cambridge in 
1506. He was welcomed outside the town, riding past the 
religious communities, and members of the University, lean- 
ing from his saddle to kiss the cross borne by each section, 
until he reached the University cross. There the Bishop- 
Chancellor, John Fisher, declaimed a Latin oration still 
extant. 

Then he led the Royal party on past the Dominicans’ 
house, and we may follow approximately in their wake. 

Leaving Emmanuel, turn up Downing Street opposite, 
into ancient Trumpington Street. Down to the left lies the 
oldest college in the University, Peterhouse (1284). On the 
right is Pembroke, founded (1347) by Marise de Chatillon for 
the study of theology (like the former) but also for arts. Most 
of these old colleges were founded by great-hearted bene- 
factors for the higher education of students for the priesthood. 
For this they lavished wealth, time and thought; though 
generous provision was made for the study of science and 
law as well. 

St. Botolph’s Church, at the corner, goes back to Saxon 
times ; opposite, by the Pitt Press, narrow Silver Street leads 
to Queens’ by the old mill site and Newnham Lane. This 
is richly historic ground, the heart and highway of the 
medizval University. There were no glorious ‘‘Backs’’ then ; 
the river wound from Coe Fen, past corn and other wharves 
towards the town bridge. Where Queen’s Lane now begins, 
the ancient Mill Street ran past the older colleges and hostels 
towards the common schools and the centre of the town. 
Rough cobbles underfoot, rickety tenement houses where 
townsmen dwelt and students lodged, much open green space 
(too often flooded in winter), and solid, dignified masonry 
where the venerable colleges sat enthroned above the mazy 
clamour of the university street. A throng of students of 
every age and nationality, jostling gowned dons and religious 
in their various habits along the narrow way, all using the 
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common speech of academic life, Latin. Such was the Cam- 
bridge John Fisher knew so well. 

Queens’, that dark, rose-hued college on Carmelite ground, 
was founded by Marguerite d’Anjou and completed by Mar- 
garet Beaufort. It is a home of studious peace, with its 
cool old cloisters enclosing a sward of perfect grass, and 
exquisite, honey-coloured, heavily-timbered President’s 
Lodge ; its humped wooden bridge crossing the smooth Cam, 
its banks bordered with green and the vivid glory of the 
President’s garden. Here John Fisher was for three years 
President, while superintending the building of Christ’s. 
Something of the serene beauty of that mighty spirit lingers 
in these quiet old courts ; as though Queens’ clung to the very 
memory of him whose presence was once so dear to the 
Fellows that they wished he had “‘as great a desire to be their 
President as they had of continuing him’’ because he was 
*“‘very dear to them all, not only on account of his ingenious 
humanity, but for his excellent learning and prudence.”’ 

Yet, the great Chancellor must often have visited his friend 
Erasmus in his turret rooms south of the cloister court. Those 
two rare scholars had much to discuss; problems of Church 
and State, the prospects of Fisher’s far-sighted venture in 
bringing Erasmus to introduce the New Learning in the 
University, and the progress of that mighty work, the 
“‘Novum Instrumentum.’’ When thankless days of teaching 
were followed by laborious vigils, as the patient genius toiled 
at his gigantic task of translating and collating the ancient 
Greek text of the New Testament, the dark melancholy of 
over-fatigue visited Erasmus. Then how tenderly would 
John Fisher sympathize with the wayward scholar, whose 
constant ill-health was aggravated by want of money, the 
Cambridge climate and Cambridge beer! 

It was during his term of office here that Fisher received 
Henry VII. into the President’s Lodge, where the Royal 
party rested for an hour. Then, it being St. George’s eve, 
the King ‘‘did on his gown’’ and he, with all his knights, 
wore the blue mantle of the Order of the Garter for the first 
Vespers of its festival. So they rode in splendid state to the 
chapel of King’s. 

Following them, we pass the rebuilt college of St. Catherine 
founded in 1473 by Chancellor Robert Woodlark to increase 
“the usefulness of Church preaching and the study of 
theology, philosophy and other arts.’’ On the right is 
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Corpus, its quiet old court and little low-browed doorways 
drowsing in the sun. Two leading Cambridge guilds founded 
it jointly, to repair the shortage of priests caused by the 
Black Death. One of its treasures is St. Augustine’s own 
copy of the Gospels given him by Pope St. Gregory. This 
college adjoins the Saxon church of St. Benedict, and thus 
was known until last century as St. Benet’s. From this 
church, used as its chapel, started that great feature of the 
medizeval Cambridge year, the procession of Corpus Christi. 

Beyond springs the soaring glory of the chapel of King’s. 
When Bishop Fisher led the Royal procession there, it rose, 
unfinished and roofless, from wide, flat cornfields. Now it 
is flanked by the splendid buildings of the great college 
“‘Holy Henry’’ VI. founded for poor students for the priest- 
hood. That Garter festival was a fateful day in its history ; 
for Henry VII., impressed by the beauty of the work thus 
begun, but arrested by the civil wars, left a truly royal be- 
quest for its ‘‘perfect finishing.’’ Something of the effect of 
those early days may be gained by approaching the chapel 
from the glorious ‘‘Backs,’’ where the grey beauty of the 
building rises sheer from the meadows across the river, and 
is approached by a splendid, fragrant avenue of lime trees. 
From the west door the exquisite fan vaulting spreads in a 
perfect vista delicate as the tracery of trees meeting overhead. 
The long, glorious windows spill richly-coloured light down 
the tall walls, breaking into little pools of splendour on floor 
and projections of rich stone carving. The dark mag- 
nificence of the oak screen (enriched with true lover’s knots 
for Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn), is crowned with the high 
organ, which links heaven with earth when its harmonies 
swell out to meet the angelic notes of boys’ voices that seem 
to drift down out of the sunny clouds. 

Close by lies Clare, founded by Elizabeth de Burgh for 
general learning, and rebuilt in the days of Charles I. Trinity 
Hall (1350) was another foundation designed to repair the 
shortage of priests after the Black Death, and for the study 
of civil and canon law. From the ‘“‘Backs’’ a charming 
glimpse of its time-mellowed face, framed in greenery, gives 
a very fair idea of the early medizval colleges. 

The University Library (oldest of the three great English 
libraries), is a handsome building in the classical style occupy- 
ing one of the most venerable sites in the University. The 
old ‘Schools Quadrangle’’ remained untouched until that 
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fatal period, the early eighteenth century, when the present 
library was built. The Schools comprised halls for lectures, 
etc. and the Divinity Schools; also the original library (1457) 
and ‘‘a chapel of exceeding great beauty.’’ Some of these 
ancient buildings, including the venerable Canon Law school 
of 1438 with the original library, yet remain, forming part 
of the present library. Here was the very centre of the Uni- 
versity John Fisher knew; where he studied, lectured and dis- 
charged the duties of his various academic offices during 
many years. Here he gave the first Lady Margaret Divinity 
lecture, to be succeeded by Erasmus; and here many other 
future martyrs fought their academic battles. 

The conferring of degrees to-day in the adjacent Senate 
House is both a curious contrast and a curious link with the 
Catholic past. John Fisher took his degree in Great St. 
Mary’s across the way; after the University had assembled 
for Mass and the singing of the Veni Creator. Now, the 
Vice-Chancellor sits, splendid in scarlet and ermine, on a 
dais at the end of the long black and white marble floor. 
About him stand black-robed University officials, Esquire 
Bedells, Proctors; and the Masters of Arts in cap and gown 
with rich white silk-lined hoods. 

The candidates advance in groups according to colleges, 
and each in turn kneels to place his joined hands between 
those of the Vice-Chancellor; the degree is conferred with 
the old Catholic formula beginning ‘‘In nomine patris, etc.”’ ; 
the new graduate is dismissed with a little tap on the cheek 
(as in Confirmation), and, rising to his feet, passes on to the 
further door, where his college tutor wrings his hand with an 
air of thankful relief as he goes out. 

Close by is Gonville and Caius College; with its successive 
symbolic gates of Humility, Virtue and Honour. Dr. Caius, 
who built it in 1557 and refounded the early Gonville Hall 
(long considered the Papal favourite in the University), was 
one of England’s earliest distinguished Catholic physicians ; 
also a famous antiquarian and Cambridge historian, who 
clung to the old faith. 

A slight bend in the narrow street brings us to the great 
gate of Trinity ; and here we stand, silent and beauty-stricken. 
Enter the spacious splendour of the great Court (covering 
over two acres), and look across the green space, past the 
splashing fountain with its cardinal-coloured geraniums, to 
the south-west corner. There stood Michaelhouse, so long 
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the home of Blessed John Fisher; and the great kitchen of 
Trinity was once its hall. Pass under its walls, out into 
narrow Trinity Lane, and look up at the weather-beaten 
exterior ; so you gain some idea of the college he knew. 

The beauty of this magnificent college, formed by Henry 
VIII., generously disposing of other people’s property for 
the benefit of ‘‘all departments of learning,’’ is world-famous ; 
seven lesser foundations were absorbed in it. The chapel, 
built by Queen Mary and finished by Elizabeth, was never 
consecrated ; and still awaits its first Mass. But all the great- 
ness of spirit and loftiness of character which distinguished 
John Fisher are gathered up and symbolized in the serene, 
gracious ‘magnificence of Trinity, descendant of Michael- 
house, from whose second dedication its name is derived. 

Across Trinity Street lies the old church of St. Michael, 
where the students of Michaelhouse ‘‘kept their prayers’’ ; 
the sanctuary once hallowed by the daily Mass of John 
Fisher, where perhaps he offered it for the first time; and 
spent many hours in prayer. The street ends with the rose- 
red gateway of St. John’s (1509); Lady Margaret’s ‘econd 
foundation, so meanly robbed by her royal grandson, so 
victoriously established by her faithful executor, Fisher. 
Without his unceasing efforts her splendid scheme would 
never have been realized. The very existence of St. John’s 
is a lasting monument to the devoted courage of Bishop 
Fisher, and to the power of the Papacy in Catholic England. 

Lady Margaret obtained leave to replace the ancient but 
decayed Hospital of St. John with a college for the training 
of priests. Her confessor successfully negotiated the neces- 
sary transfer of certain grants she had made to Westminster 
Abbey. Then her death imperilled the whole project, and 
Henry VIII. confiscated the bulk of her splendid endowment. 
Opposition and difficulties of all kinds beset the infant founda- 
tion from every side. 

But John Fisher was worthy of the trust his greatest friend 
had bequeathed to him. He fought doggedly and untiringly 
for sixteen years; hurrying on the building while the Master 
and Fellows lodged in the town. At last, worsted but not 
entirely beaten in the long legal fight with the King, and 
victorious over all other obstacles with the powerful Bull ob- 
tained after repeated appeals to Rome, Bishop Fisher presided 
at the opening ceremony in July, 1516, and consecrated the 
chapel. 
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To the end of his life he watched over this child of his tears 
with fatherly devotion, making all the amends in his power 
for the injuries it had suffered. And St. John’s repaid him 
with enduring affection, sending a deputation to assist him 
in the Tower. The beautiful remains of the tomb he pre- 
pared for himself may be seen in the modern chapel; the 
Masses which he desired to be said here for his soul may yet 
be offered in his honour. At the entrance, his statue, facing 
that of Lady Margaret, looks down upon his sons with the 
hand raised in perpetual blessing. A singular interest attaches 
to his portrait and that of Lady Margaret in the stately, 
raftered hall. They were the first links in the chain which led 
a student into the Church in 1850—the martyr-Cardinal’s 
modern biographer, Fr. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

Beyond St. John’s is the bridge, site of that ancient cross- 
ing of the Cam which named the town, and was perhaps its 
origin. Further on rises the historic Castle mound, with its 
Norman memories. Higher still, the curiously-named Mount 
Pleasant preserves the tradition of a Roman camp, near St. 
Edmind’s House for secular priest students. By the river- 
side dies Magdalene (1542), serenely beautiful, fittingly 
secluded from the stir of the town across the bridge. For 
this was Monk’s Hostel (1428) founded for Benedictine stu- 
dents when learning was used as an aid to virtue in the ages 
of faith. 

Across the bridge, down Jesus Lane lies another college 
contemporary with Fisher (1495)—once the Benedictine con- 
vent of St. Rhadegund. St. Benedict’s sons have a modern 
home of their own at the University in Benet House. 

Then we come to Christ’s (1501). Traditionally, Fisher’s 
earliest home in the University was Godshouse, the old hostel 
which he inspired Lady Margaret to enlarge as a college for 
secular priests. Founded by a London parish priest in 1439 
for the study of grammar, ‘‘Holy Henry’’ VI. had assisted 
it; and Lady Margaret developed the plans of her kinsman 
with royal generosity. The statutes are distinguished by 
interesting innovations, including the daily lecture in hall 
on the works of poets and orators. 

The glorious Cardinal of Rochester glows in scarlet splen- 
dour from the long window in the dark old hall; and the 
Combination Room contains, besides his portrait, the old fire- 
place by which he once sat, planning the welfare of his be- 
loved students. The first court is not radically changed from 
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that day when Lady Margaret, visiting her unfinished college, 
called from a window to the Dean, too zealously chastising 
an erring scholar in the quadrangle, ‘‘Lente! Lente!’’ A 
stained-glass window over the altar of the chapel shows the 
original aspect of Christ’s; and a beautiful portrait of the 
foundress hangs above the entrance. The inner sacristy 
shows the original rough walls and open rafters. Open win- 
dows afford glimpses of the little low rooms, with their black- 
beamed ceilings. 

Leaving Christ’s, cross the running waters, purling and 
latticing along the streets, and walk up Petty Cury to the 
Market Square and Great St. Mary’s; as Blessed John Fisher 
must often have done when Christ’s was a-building. 

There at the heart of the busy market-place sits the old 
University church so familiar to him, grey and serene; the 
bells in its square, battlemented tower calling melodiously 
above the shouts of barter and the rush of daily life below. 
There too stands the modern descendant of the old town foun- 
tain ; and all the cobbled square is covered with the fascinating 
booths of that marvellous market where every commodity 
may be purchased. The busy life of the ever youthful Uni- 
versity surges through the radiating streets, out to old high- 
ways leading to historic centres—Ely, Peterborough, 
Norwich. How much would be familiar still to the famous 
Chancellor, vastly though the face of his dear University has 
changed since its apostasy in Great St. Mary’s, where the 
fatal Oath was taken in May, 1534. 

But the heart of it all to him now, the centre of the great 
work he loved far better than his own life, lies in the angle 
of narrow Guildhall Street, branching off from Petty Cury 
at the Market Place. A gracious fifteenth century house, 
formerly the Black Swan Inn; to-day a glowing little shield 
above its door bears the device of the Catholic Chaplaincy,— 
the arms of the University combined with those of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, patron of scholars, and of that famous benefactor, 
Baron von Hiigel. Over the entrance a great name is in- 
scribed, for this is ‘‘Fisher House’; and through a narrow 
archway, across a little cobbled garden-court, is the University 
Oratory. 

Here the society now known as the Cambridge University 
Catholic Association (C.U.C.A.) carries on that favourite 
work of John Fisher, tending the welfare of Catholic under- 
graduates in Cambridge. Below the chapel is the Fisher 
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Society room, where members meet to foster that social inter- 
course between Catholic members of the University which is 
its object. 

The old colleges over which Fisher ruled so devotedly are 
sadly alienated from their original high purpose, their chapels 
increasingly desolate. Vast multitudes of precious young 
souls drift down the eager stream of academic life, knowing 
little or nothing of its true end, nor of their eternal destiny. 
Yet the immortal work goes on ; struggling under trials, ham- 
pered by material difficulties which limit its power. But 
always some souls are rescued, and the original purpose of 
the old founders realized once more. 

Above all, the daily University Mass is offered as of old, 
on the little altar of that tiny temporary chapel. Beside it, 
the sweet face of the Mother of God, her Child in her arms, 
looks down with love upon the remnant of her scattered 
sons. Near her hangs an honoured picture of Blessed John 
Fisher, Cardinal and Martyr, fittingly inscribed :— 

“Miles Christi, Sti. Joannis Ap. collega, piscator 
hominum, hac sagena in regnum caelorum congrega 
nos.”’ 
Here his memory is held in honour; and his ideals striven 
after by all these his sons who love him still. 

The contrast is indeed great between this tiny Upper Room 
(it is only a converted billiard-room) and those ancient glories 
of the Catholic University, Great St. Mary’s and the royal 
chapel of King’s. Some day, perhaps, it may be that Blessed 
John Fisher and his martyred sons will raise up some noble- 
hearted benefactor as of old to honour their University with 
a permanent chapel worthy of it; some royal spirited giver 
worthy to use the privileged opportunity that lies waiting, 
even as holy King Henry and Lady Margaret found and used 
theirs for the greater glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

But meanwhile the essential treasure which that ancient 
beauty was made to enshrine is here still; the living Presence 
and infallible teaching voice of Jesus Christ in His Church, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. And only the 
greater devotion of his friends is needed to gain for Blessed 
John Fisher, together with his friend, Blessed Thomas More, 
once High Steward of this University, the supreme honour 
which the Church is waiting to give. 


What shall our answer be? 
NOEL MACDONALD WILBY. 








THE “ LIFE-WORSHIPPERS”’ 
A STUDY OF NEO-HUMANISM 


Catholic has the true sense of history. The claim has 

appeared to commentators a very arrogant one, though 
modernists of various schools are busy declaring in their dif- 
ferent fashions, not only that they have no ordered conception 
of history, but that none is possible. ‘‘ There is no such 
thing as Historical Truth,” says Mr. Aldous Huxley, in a 
declaration we are now proposing particularly to examine. 
‘““ There are only more or less probable opinions about the 
past, opinions which change from generation to generation.” 
This does not prevent him from opening a sentence with the 
time-honoured formula, ‘“ History teaches us . . .,” when 
the exigencies of his argument require it. But of such is the 
kingdom of modern thought! 

The claim which Mr. Belloc makes in relation to history 
is one which may reasonably be advanced in the sphere of 
criticism. How are we to judge the bewildering output of 
contemporary literature? What are its tendencies? What 
its unifying principle? To deny any is, of course, to close 
the door to criticism; only individual impressions remain 
possible. The definition of “moderns” presents an initial 
difficulty. It is not a question of date. Mr. Chesterton, 
Mr. Belloc, Fr. Ronald Knox and Mr. D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis—to take four sufficiently dissimilar writers—are all 
contemporary artists, and it will hardly be seriously chal- 
lenged that, if we can find any measure of brain power in the 
abstract, they deserve a place in the front rank. Yet any 
claim to put them among representative modern thinkers 
would be challenged at once, even by those who deny that 
they have any system of classification. Modern writers are, 
in fact, classified according to whether they accept traditional 
Christianity or are committed to one or other of the many 
forms of revolt against it. 

This assertion is not a piece of spiritual imperialism on 
the part of zous autres catholiques. ,It is written large across 
the page of contemporary literature. Catholics represent a 
small numerical part of the population of this country, but 
Catholicism haunts the pages of the most modern literature 


I: is a familiar thesis of Mr. Belloc’s that only the 
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as persistently as ““ King Charles’s head " forced its way into 
Mr. Dick’s manuscript. Our bright young writers cannot 
avoid strewing parenthetical blasphemies about their books. 
They may have mastered the externals of the Catholic creed 
with rough accuracy, while entirely missing its spirit, or they 
may fall into errors that the Catholic schoolboy could correct 
from the penny catechism. 

If there bea true religion, an authentic revelation of man’s 
purpose and destiny in this world, it is clear that all develop- 
ments of human thought and action must be judged 
in relation to it. So much will be the claim of the Catholic. 
What is remarkable is the implicit tribute to that claim in 
the fierce hatred of Catholicism which runs through the 
writings of moderns like Aldous Huxley, Richard Aldington, 
Robert Graves and others. There may be a pretence of 
philosophic calm, but it deceives nobody. Again and again, 
they come back to their theme. Who worries about 
Anglicanism, save as a social phenomenon? The philosophy 
underlying the various forms of Protestant dissent is 
expressed with remarkable ability in a number of theological 
reviews, but it has not touched the wider world of modern 
thought. It is not we, but the “moderns,” who have put the 
question at every twist and turn: What think ye of Christ? 

Remembering these things, we noted with particular 
interest the announcement of an article by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley in two issues of 7e Realist on the subject of Pascal. 
A study of the article which appeared in the issues of April 
and May has not diminished that interest, for it provides 
a text on which many things may be said, and it would be 
difficult to find a better starting point for a study of the 
present phase of an eternal struggle. Mr. Huxley confesses 
at the outset that Pascal is only an excuse. “ If I choose to 
write about him, it is only because he raises, either by im- 
plication in his life or explicitly in his writings, practically 
all the major problems of philosophy and conduct.” We 
claim an equal liberty. This article shall be our excuse, for 
it is really Mr. Huxley's apologia. 

It is impossible for anyone who has followed either 
directly or at secondhand, the religious controversies of the 
last few generations to encounter the name of Huxley in 
relation to religious debate without indulging in a historical 
retrospect. We are reminded of an earlier controversy in 
which dogmatic Christianity was at issue with the Zeit Geist, 
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and Thomas Henry Huxley was in the van of the attack upon 
the Church. But how different the contest! Christianity was 
then being tried at the bar of reason, and rationalism was 
supposed to be its implacable enemy. To-day, Mr. Aldous 
Huxley cannot achieve contempt for Catholicism; one feels 
that his tortured mind would be more at rest if he could. 
There are no limits, however, to the scorn he pours on ration- 
alism. ‘ The rationalists, who are never in want of proofs,” 
he says, ‘‘ thereby prove their own want of intelligence.” 

But if the earlier Huxley would have been pained and 
bewildered at this language, he and his associates would have 
been more so at the developments of the new unorthodoxy 
in the sphere of conduct. They repudiated Christian dogma, 
but they accepted Christian values and made the indepen- 
dence of the two the very centre of their polemic. How well 
we remember the argument! ‘If you teach your children 
that the ten commandments, love of one’s neighbour, purity 
of life, are dependent on a set of opinions which are in 
conflict with scientific truth, they will reject the one when 
they reject the other.”” History has made its own commentary 
upon that prediction. The present-day successors of those 
who assailed Christian dogma in the interest of Christian 
morals are now prepared to forgive the dogma everything, 
except precisely those moral implications! On the one side, 
the object of attack in the 2oth century is the same as in 
the 19th century and in every other—the unchanging and 
unchangeable Church of God. On the other, the position 
has been completely changed. 

A word about Pascal’s critic, Mr. Aldous Huxley. By the 
common consent of those who burn incense at the altars 
of the moderns, he is a good representative of his class. 
He has written a number of books of unmistakable cleverness 
with no more than the fashionable amount of preference 
for nasty themes. 

His latest book “ Point—Counterpoint ” represents what 
some people regard as a promising experiment in technique. 
Periods of intellectual unrest are usually rich in technical 
experiment. Intellectually, he stands no comparison with 
the Huxley of the heroic days. To turn from Thomas Henry 
Huxley to Aldous of that ilk is’to be reminded of the 
attenuating process described in Hergesheimer’s remarkable 
novel “The Three Black Pennys.” He has, however, 
nimbleness of mind and the cleverness which is so popular 
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and unsatisfying. Charles Darwin’s “ Lieutenant in the dis- 
semination of damnable heresies " was a man of austere,mind 
and, if the truth was not in him, the love of truth was. He 
knew a great deal and rigorously refused to go beyond his 
knowledge. Never could he give the most severe critic the 
impression that he was doing a large intellectual business 
on a small capital. Mr. Aldous Huxley gives no impression 
of intellectual discipline. No more than his illustrious pre- 
decessor has he any great humour, though he has a more 
glittering irony. He lacks, however, a sense of the ridiculous 
which always saved Thomas Henry from jugements saugrenus 
into which Aldous walks blandly. The essay on Pascal opens 
unpromisingly with a citation from the author of Pensées of 
a highly philosophical order. Pascal, in language which 
will be understood by anyone who has undergone the 
discipline of philosophical study, points out that thought is 
not a function of bodies. Now Mr. Huxley, like Mrs. 
Gummidge, is occasionally “ thinking of the old ‘un,” and 
of some promising young ‘uns in the family, and he feels 
that something biological is expected of him. Hence we 
have this charmingly fatuous remark: “ He would certainly 
have been less dogmatic if he had seen the ‘highly emotional 
plants of the Bose Institute or Warburg’s breathing carbon.” 
We have hardly enjoyed the rich, though unconscious humour 
of this, when our young man goes on to observe patroniz- 
ingly: “ True, it was not his fault that he lived before those 
experiments had been made.” And following this condescen- 
sion, there is an equally solemn censure of Pascal for failing 
io observe “the purely philosophical objections to his 
analysis of reality.” It is unlikely that Pascal failed to 
observe any philosophical truths which have occurred to Mr. 
Huxley. We must not, however, pursue a line by line 
criticism of an essay which occupies considerably more space 
than we have at our disposal. It is our object rather to sum- 
marize. One more preliminary word, however. The choice of 
Pascal as a subject is interesting. Admittedly, he is only an 
excuse. Mr. Huxley, as we shall see, wishes to present the case 
of the “ Life Worshippers " and to attack the Christian moral 
system. He chooses as an exemplification of what he is to 
attack, a man, who was certainly great, but who was equally 
certainly at variance with the centre of Christian morals. 
In order to prove his case against Catholicism, he chooses a 
Jansenist. Nowhere, do we find an indication that Mr. 
Huxley has heard of the condemnation of Jansenism! 
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The point is less important than it might be, because Mr. 
Huxley’s own position remains inadmissible against whatever 
background we consider it. In almost every respect that 
position is so typical of the school of modernism to which 
he belongs that we are entitled to regard him, as exhibited 
in this article, as a “‘ text-book case.” 

In opening, he explains his position. There are two 
characteristics of his school, for which we shall rarely look 
in vain. On the one hand, it is in revolt against any philo- 
sophy which postulates a definite objective, knowable truth. 
On the other, it rejects the unity of the human personality. 
The root of both these errors is the same. It is intellectual 
laziness and a desire to evade moral restraints. If truth 
is to be sought and error avoided, if our tendencies and 
moods are to be classed and judged, a considerable effort, 
both intellectual and moral, is required. We must have a 
discipline, an ascesis. Now this is precisely what quick-witted 
cleverness resents. ‘‘ Thinking is difficult,” observed Dean 
Inge in a palpable hit at the Bergsonians. ‘ How pleasant to 
be told that it is mainly waste of time!’’ We must not flatter 
ourselves, therefore, with the idea that we are going to score 
any easy victories over Mr. Huxley by proving him incon- 
sistent. He proclaims it at the outset. ‘I indulge my 
inconsistencies,” he says. “ I prefer to be sincerely myself— 
that is to say, I try to be sincerely all the numerous people 
who live inside my skin and take their turns at being master 
of my fate.” 

We are solemnly introduced to three Mr. Aldous Huxleys 
—a Positivist, a Pascalian and a Worshipper of Life. Now 
there is no reason, on Mr. Huxley’s own principles, as far as 
we can discover, why the three persons of this trinity should 
not be co-equal. In practice, they are not. He castigates 
positivism, even while admitting that “ the rationalizing part 
is one I find it only too easy to play.” He is very intermit- 
tently a Pascalian, and would be ashamed of it, if his creed 
permitted him to be ashamed of anything. The Worshipper 
of Life, however, is his personality of election. In words 
to which he can hardly object, it is his favourite pose. The 
verb he prefers is ‘to Bovaryse.” Madame Bovary, he 
reminds us, was a lady who imagined herself other than what 
she really was, and he adds: ‘‘ We impose upon ourselves a 
more or less fictitious personality and do our best consistently 
to act the imaginary part.” 
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We will return later to the desirability of “Bovarysing.” 
Meanwhile, we are presented with the position of the Life 
Worshipper. He has acode of values. Things are valued or 
detested, according as they are more or less “vital.”” Our 
first impulse is to ask why we should worship life and what 
rational basis there is for the laudation of vitality and energy 
which runs through Mr. Huxley’s pages. We get very much 
the impression of being asked to admire a motor car which 
is entirely out of control, simply because it is going very fast. 
Again and again, we have had the experience of denouncing 
some modern book or play, only to be told: “Yes, but it’s 
very much alive, don’t you think?” If dogmas are to be 
questioned and analysed, what is the authority for this cult of 
crude energy? 

Mr. Huxley is too alert mentally not to see this objection. 
He tries to counter it by saying that it is a matter of taste, 
that a preference for Life Worship is comparable to a taste 
for semolina pudding. The pretence will deceive nobody. 
The whole tone of the essay contradicts it. Mr. Huxley will 
not write a long article to tell us whether he likes semolina 
pudding. 

But meanwhile, Mr. Huxley is wrestling with the problem 
of Pascal. His comments on the famous “parchment” on 
which Pascal described his “ night of fire ” we prefer to pass 
over. ‘ A man who has no ear,” he says himself in another 
connection, “is not the best judge of Mozart’s quartets.” 
Exactly! But Mr. Huxley has declared Pascal to be “ pre- 
eminently intelligent "; yet he was a Catholic! How is this 
mystery to be explained? In nothing but a certain turn of 
phrase or trick of construction is Mr. Huxley ever original. 
Hence, he calls in an old argument that our views are 
determined by our physical constitution. “ To argue against 
Carlyle’s ‘ fiery-eyed despair ’ is futile, because it is to argue 
against Carlyle’s digestion.”” Now the silliness of this is 
transparent. If Carlyle was gloomy on account of ill-health, 
why was Stevenson cheerful, and why was Tom Hood 
boisterous? The weapon breaks in Mr. Huxley’s hand. He 
tells us that “‘ une douleur de téte comme insupportable, une 
chaleur d’entrailles et beaucoup d'autres maux would have 
made it extremely hard for Pascal to be a pagan. Nietzsche 
would have been tempted by the very difficulty of the 
undertaking to try; for Nietzsche held that a sick man had 
no right to be an ascetic—it was too easy.” We do not 
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understand the ‘“ would have been,” for Nietzsche’s circum- 
stances were much the same, and he did, as Mr. Huxley 
suggests, draw the opposite conclusion. But this shows that 
the essential thing is not Carlyle’s dyspepsia but Carlyle, 
and the attempt to explain views by viscera is a darkening 
of counsel by words without knowledge. 

The philosophy of the Life Worshipper is of such 
puerilities all compact. Mr. Huxley quotes us gleefully the 
aphorism of Blake: “ Those who restrain Desire do so 
because theirs is weak enough to be restrained.” Obviously! 
That is to say they are strong enough to restrain it. The 
relative strength of one and the other will vary from case to 
case. But what is the value or credit of having desires 
stronger than oneself? 

It must seem a cruel thing to say to people of Mr. Huxley’s 
persuasion, but the fact is that theirs is a slave morality, the 
continual and impotent rage of the man who cannot control 
desire against those stronger than himself who can. 

Fallacies are as thick as autumn leaves in Mr. Huxley’s 
pages, “‘ Only the musical can understand the significance 
of music, and only the sensual and the passionate can under- 
stand the significance of the senses and the passions.” Well, 
St. Augustine, and others one could name, were sensual and 
passionate to a degree of which our petty drawing-room im- 
moralists have little conception, but the conclusion of the 
argument would appear to be that only a syphilitic doctor 
can treat venereal disease. “‘ Who drives fat oxen must 
himself be fat.”” Clearly Mr. Huxley never studied logic! 

But the problem remains: why did Pascal, who was 
intellectual enough to interest Mr. Huxley, stand for Catho- 
licism? It was a political question! The state of the world was 
such that a socially useful philosophy was needed. This sort 
of thing, it appears, always happens when the world is in 
turmoil. We need waste no time on this as an interpretation 
of Pascal, but there is a wider problem here which Mr. 
Huxley has not so much as noticed. The world has often 
needed a socially useful philosophy. Why always Catho- 
licism? Humanly speaking, Christianity was the religion of 
a small Jewish sect. Every claim it has to originality has 
been torn to shreds. Its Founders died a felon’s death. 
Results must be proportionate to causes, and nobody has ever 
advanced a reasonable credible account for the persistence of 
Christianity on purely human assumptions. Newman ex- 
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ploded Gibbon’s attempt, and I am not aware that another 
has been made. The blind eye to the telescope has been the 
persistent policy of nun-Christian historians. 

Well, all we know of Life Worship is that it is Mr. Huxley’s 
“ Bovarysm ” or the particular pudding that he recommends 
tous. There are attractions about the creed, for its professor 
“don’t obey no orders except they is ‘is own.’’ Here is a 
charming passage: 

He will be by turns excessively passionate and exces- 
sively chaste. For chastity, after all, is the proper, the 
natural complement of passion. After satisfaction desire 
reposes in a cool and lucid sleep. Chastity enforced 
against desire is unquiet and life-destroying. 


The Life Worshipper obviously is thinking only of 
himself. It will hardly escape the observation of any woman 
who reads Mr. Huxley that these god-like alternations of 
“excessive passion” and “excessive chastity’’ involve 
another party or parties. There is no need to emphasize 
what any form of revived Paganism means to women. 

A sublime egotism is a constant factor of all these pseudo- 
philosophies. Mr. Huxley may tell us in so many words that 
the interests of one have the same claim as the interests 
of another, but it is obvious that the Life Worshipper can 
only carry out his programme at the expense of the maimed 
lives and ruined characters of his fellow humans. Ina world 
of Life Worshippers, something approaching Christian morals 
might have to be introduced on a basis of pure social 
convenience, and since regard for social convenience is no 
part of the Life Worshipping creed, the result would be 
“red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 

In nothing is this theory more true to type than in its 
hatred of absolutes and its insistence on relativity. Into 
the purely metaphysical question, we shall not enter. No 
more equipped than Mr. Huxley himself for wrestling with 
the problems of realism and nominalism, we have at least 
the saving grace of knowing our own lack of equipment. In 
the practical sphere, however, what could be more obvious 
than that insistence on relativity is a sterile and mischievous 
proceeding? Of course, we all know the limitations of our 
formulz, we know that absolutes are not found in this world, 
that ‘“‘ the ear of man cannot hear and the eye of man cannot 
see." We know also, however, that any reasonable life on 
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this globe demands the use of the conceptions and percep- 
tions that we have. Mr. Huxley, still thinking of somebody’s 
experiments on tadpoles, offers us the idea of a universe due 
the day after to-morrow which may be totally different from 
the one in which we live to-day. Life Worship seems to have 
the same toxic qualities as bad whisky. It produces a 
paralysis of the will, so that, instead of working while he has 
the chance, the unfortunate addict dreams of what he may 
do in a totally different order of things. Few signs are more 
pathonomic of vulgarity of mind than an over-emphasis of 
superficial changes. It is many years since the Preacher 
wrote that there is no new thing under the sun, and if anyone 
imagines that this is not true because we have aeroplanes and 
wireless telephony, he has much to learn. 

What can “ Life Worship” mean to anyone as a rule of 
life, for all its phases and all its classes? We cannot always 
be writing daring books and snappy articles. There are 
pretty hard problems to be tackled by most of us between the 
cradle and the grave. Is it so certain that many of us can 
go on “Bovarysing” all the time? Will it not wear a little 
thin? And what of those, without literary gifts or any special 
endowment themselves, whose adolescent enthusiasm is 
caught by all this nonsense, scattered about our bookshelves? 


There is a way that seemeth good to a man, but the end 
thereof is death. 

A foolish woman and clamorous, and full of allure- 
ments, and knowing nothing at all, 

Sat at the door of her house, upon a seat, in a high 
place of the city, 

To call them that pass by the way, and go on 
their journey: 

He that is a little one, let him turn tome. And to the 
fool she said: 

Stolen waters are sweeter, and hidden bread is more 
pleasant. 

And he did not know that giants are there: and that 
her guests are in the depths of hell. 


Mr. Huxley’s philosophy may move us to laughter, but, 
more deeply considered, these things are nearer to the source 
of tears. . 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 











IN FURTHER DEFENCE OF MARY 
TUDOR' 
T HE defence of Queen Mary against the tradition of 


slander handed down by Foxe has long since been 

undertaken by fair-minded Protestants, notably by 
Dr. S. R. Maitland. Indeed, it would be possible to produce 
a catena of Protestant testimonies to her high principles and 
Christian character. Many of these, indeed, are embodied or 
alluded to in Dom Pontifex’s very able and judicial pamphlet 
on ‘‘The Fires of Smithfield’ (C.T.S.). It is proposed in this 
paper to touch upon those accusations which have had weight 
with Catholic opinion. 

It is part of the great Protestant tradition that Queen Mary 
cared nothing about the honour of England but only the 
aggrandisement of Spain and Rome, a charge that has un- 
doubtedly influenced many Catholics also against her 
memory. Veritas temporis filia. By serious historians this 
view is no longer unquestioned. 

Elizabeth, on the other hand, the official legend would have 
us believe, was consumed with zeal for England’s welfare and 
to her, more than to any other, is due the long splendour of 
England’s naval supremacy. But sober record has a some- 
what different account to render us. 


Among many interesting facts, hitherto ignored by 
Mary’s biographers, are the benefits which the Queen 
bestowed upon her army. Two of these call for special 
remark, the first being an increase of pay from 6d. to 8d. 
a day, the sum for which the men had mutinied under 
Henry VIII. ; the second being a touching instance of her 
care for them, expressed in her last will. In this docu- 
ment . . . she left instructions for the foundation of a 
hospital in London, with an endowment of 400 marks, 
“for the relief and help of poor, impotent and aged 
soldiers,’’ who had suffered loss or wounds in the service 
of England. . . . She was the first English sovereign to 
lend a pitying ear to the necessities of those who had 
spent themselves in their country’s defence ; while as for 
her immediate successor, Elizabeth has been declared 


* Cf, “ Protestant Vindication of Mary Tudor,"’ Tue Monts, July, 1927. 
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. .. to have been “‘intolerably impatient of such miserable 
creatures.” * 


As for Mary’s successor, a naval officer who has gone deeply 
into English naval records has more than once told me, what 
indeed is now generally admitted, that Elizabeth’s chief con- 
tribution to the naval glories of her reign was the systematic 
stinting of seamen and ships in food and supplies, a form of 
economy that hardly seems to deserve the name of patriotism. 
The honour misbestowed upon Elizabeth is due rather, my in- 
formant added (long before the appearance of Mr. Belloc’s 
able defence of the last Stuart) to the truly patriotic and 
shamefully slandered King James the Second. 

Again Mary has been blamed for turning to the Emperor 
for counsel. But to whom else was she to turn? It will 
hardly be maintained she should have put her trust in the 
rival power, France, represented by Noailles. Let it be re- 
membered that the Emperor was still by tradition the Defender 
of the Church ex officio, that he had actually procured her 
such precarious personal freedom to live as a Catholic as she 
had during her brother’s reign, and that, if she was mistaken 
in this reliance, Blessed John Fisher, to say nothing of many 
laymen of the nobility, had made the same mistake less than 
twenty years before in asking the Emperor’s direct interven- 
tion against Henry VIII.’s doings. Ina work that concerned 
all Christendom (and all Christian civilization) the conscious- 
ness of Catholic support abroad was almost a necessity. 

The long delay in Pole’s arrival to reconcile the nation to 
the Church was due to the representations of the Emperor, 
and it must be added, in fairness to the latter, that Cardinal 
Dandino, the nuncio at Brussels, was a convert to the policy 
of caution, a caution which we can now see to have been 
excessive and perilous. (The Emperor’s sincerity I do not 
propose here to call in question.) 

Penning received a verbal communication from Mary 
that it was at her urgent request that the Emperor had 
restrained the English Cardinal from his purpose. ‘‘It 
is true, however,’’ remarks Penning, ‘‘that this caution 
on the part of the queen is entirely owing to the repre- 
sentations of the Imperial ambassador, with whom she 
discusses’ all her affairs.’’ Several members of Parlia- 
ment had assured him that the arrival of the Cardinal 


* J. M. Stone, “ Mary I., Q. of England "’ (1901), ch. xvii., p. 490: quotations 
from Fortescue, “ Hist. Brit. Army,"’ Vol. I., p. 138. 
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would give pleasure to everyone, and that the only diffi- 
culty in the way of reconciliation to Rome was the return 
of Church property. Noailles, the French ambassador in 
London, also declared, at this time, that Pole’s appear- 
ance in England was desired by Protestants as well as 
Catholics." 


Again, many critics have made little or no effort to realize 
how tremendous a task Mary had before her. Twenty years of 
schism, and many of sacrilege, had done their evil work. 
Henry VIII. had destroyed better than he knew; he had, so 
far as in him lay, removed the keystone of the arch, with 
what result became evident upon his death. Not merely 
heresy but infidelity of the grossest kind, had entered, we 
are credibly informed, the breach which he made in the local 
defences of Christendom. 


When Commendone and Vimercato had depicted con- 
ditions in England in such dark colours, they had only 
the state of affairs in the capital in their minds. ‘‘The 
people of London,”’ wrote Dandino in reference to this, 
“fare, it is true, hardened in their heresy, but in the rest of 
the country it is not so to the same extent.’’ 

It was especially from two classes of the population 
that Mary had to fear resistance to her attempts at restora- 
tion : first, from the lower orders who had been the most 
influenced by the foreign preachers, and consequently 
gave free vent to their hatred in the most rude manner, 
and secondly, from the wealthy and noble class, who 
wished to hear nothing of a return to the old religion 
because they feared that they would be forced to restore 
Church property; from these, however, there was less 
opposition to a Catholic restoration on the ground of any 
religious conviction. In the confusion and constantly 
changing doctrines and confessions of faith, they had 
for the most part lost all hold of religion, and were ready, 
at the word of the government, to accept almost every doc- 
trine.” 

* Pastor’s “‘ Hist. Popes,”’ XIII., p. 258. 
* Pastor’s “ Hist. Popes,” XIII., pp. 270, 271. He cites also Constant, 


“La Commencement de la restoration catholique en Angleterre par Marie 
Tudor” (1553), “ Rev. Hist.", 1913. 

Vimercato indeed reported “that many people did not even believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and no longer knew God or honoured Him.” Vimercato 
considered “it almost a miracle that Mass was nearly everywhere restored.” 
Ibid, XIII., p. 257. 
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I do not propose to treat now the tragedies of Smithfield ; 
the subject is too large for merely incidental handling, and 
has, moreover, been well examined by many.’ I will content 
myself with giving the views of one who lived nearer to those 
times—an English Catholic scholar and convert, of the reign 
of James II., whose writings are now unfamiliar, if not 
altogether forgotten. 

The verdict I refer to may be found in Part V. of Abraham 
Woodhead’s ‘‘Church-Government’’ (printed at Oxford, 1687). 
After pointing out that there was nothing unjust in the de- 
gradation and excommunication for heresy of Cranmer and 
his associates, Dr. Woodhead continues ‘‘As for the burning 
of such afterward, whom the Church first condemns of heresy, 
it is to be considered ; that the Secular Laws, not Ecclesias- 
tical, appoint it, and the Secular Magistrates, not Ecclesias- 
tical, execute it: Again; that Protestant Princes, as well as 
Catholick ; King Edward, King James, Queen Elizabeth, as 
well as Queen Mary, have thought fit to execute this Law 
upon Heretics’ (p. 78). A list of those executed for heresies 
more fundamental than the Anglican follows, with references 
to Foxe or Stow, from Anne Askew, down to Bartholomew 
Legat in James the First’s reign, who suffered under the Act 
3. Jac. 4c. Protestant practice, then, lends approval to the 
burning of heretics. Woodhead concludes by maintaining 
that, because of the ignorance and good-faith of many of the 
“unlearned lay-people’’ and ‘‘illiterate clergy,’’ justice might 
have been satisfied by ‘‘Pecuniary Mulcts or Imprisonment,”’ 
a view to which all to-day would subscribe. He calls attention, 
however, to the arrogance and wilfulness of many of the 
sufferers. 

There is another point in regard to which Catholics are 
found among the Queen’s sharpest critics, namely her rule, 
if it can be called such, of Ireland. 

That Mary should have received hard measure from Irish 
Catholic writers is, in view of what happened in Ireland 
during her reign, by no means surprising. In his ‘‘Story of 
the Irish Race’’ (1921) Seumas MacManus says, ‘‘Mary’s 
political policy did not differ from that of her father. Her 
Irish rule was no less merciless than that of her two pre- 
decessors.’’ The ‘‘Short History of the Irish People from 
the Earliest Times to 1920’’ by Mary Hayden and George 
Mooney is no kinder. These are typical pronouncements. 


* See, for instance, “‘ The Marian Persecution,” THe Montu, Sept. 1928. 
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Let it be freely admitted it is asking very much if we beg 
Irish historians to reconsider their verdict on this ruler, 
despite the injustice that was inflicted in her name. At first 
sight, appearances are strongly against her. These bar- 
barities and injustices happened, and happened in her reign, 
therefore, it was concluded, the English Queen was to blame. 
But is this really so? Was she, in the first place, in posses- 
sion of true information about the state of Ireland? There 
were assuredly many, and those in high places, whose interest 
was to deceive her. Even Elizabeth was more than once 
misled by those who acted for her in Ireland, and one of the 
few occasions on which she is recorded to have shown any 
human pity was when she realized the real character of the 
savagery perpetrated by one of her ‘“‘civilizing’’ agents. 
Again, it is exceedingly improbable that Mary had ever been 
allowed to hear anything remotely resembling the real history 
of the country. A recent Irish writer, we are glad to note, 
has felt the force of these considerations. In ‘‘fhe First of 
the Rapparees’’ by John G. Rowe (C.T.S. of Ireland) we 
find a sincere and successful effort to exonerate the Queen of 
deliberate or conscious injustice, and to assign the blame for 
what happened with exemplary fairness. 


On Queen Mary’s accession in 1553, the O’Mores and 
the O’Connors of Offaly joined forces once more and 
this time, unhappily, they commenced an indiscriminate 
slaughter of all the Planters and Undertakers in their 
midst. . . . To say nothing of the cruelty . . . they com- 
mitted a great blunder in waging such savage warfare at 
a time when a Catholic Queen had come to the throne 
and might be looked upon to redress the evils they were 
suffering under. That Queen Mary would have righted 
their wrongs by recalling the Undertakers and Planters 
and by reinstating the original owners is highly probable 
from her action in the case of Brian O’Connor. He was 
the Chief of Offaly who had been exiled by St. Leger 
with Kedagh O’More, in 1547, and confined in the Tower 
of London with a pension of £100a year. Margaret, his 
daughter, immediately on Queen Mary’s accession to 
the throne, repaired to England for his release. Accord- 
ing to the Four Masters, she could speak English and 
had a number of relatives and friends in England. Rely- 
ing on the help of these, the devoted girl braved the 
dangers of the journey, obtained an interview with Mary, 
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and threw herself at the Queen’s feet. Mary’s heart, 
schooled by her own bitter sorrows, was touched by 
Margaret O’Connor’s eloquent and tearful pleading, and 
old Brian was set free and allowed to return with his 
child to Ireland. 


Certain other Irish exiles were also permitted by the Queen 
to accompany the pair, viz., the only surviving Fitzgerald, 
Fitzpatrick or MacGillipatrick of Ossory, and Thomas Butler, 
Earl of Ormond. ‘‘A brighter day had apparently dawned 
for Ireland, but alas! the ill-advised and distinctly reprehen- 
sible conduct of the O’Mores and O’Connors was to ruin 
matters.’’ The Lords Justices, in view of this conduct, 
arrested Brian O’Connor on his arrival and confined him. 
They reported elaborately the doings of the two clans. Con- 
sequently ‘‘Mary’s mind was poisoned, she regretted her late 
act of clemency and directed the sternest measures to be 
adopted against both tribes,’’ and allowed the ‘‘replanting”’ 
of Leix and Offaly. A Parliament at Dublin in 1556 made 
them into “‘shireground.’’ Leix and part of Offaly became 
Queen’s County, the rest King’s County; the names Mary- 
borough and Phillipstown supplanted Campa or Port Leix 
and Dangan. 


Sussex, the Lord Deputy, was empowered to restore 
the castles which the rebels had destroyed, and to carry 
out a complete survey of the two counties and divide the 
lands between English settlers and the natives. To give 
the deluded Mary her due, she did not wish the Irish to 
be dispossessed of such property as they held at the time, 
and insisted that both settlers and natives were to be sub- 
ject to English law. This decree would prohibit unfair 
treatment of the Irish, she imagined, and it certainly 
would have done so had it been obeyed to the letter. But 
that was never the conduct of the English officials. 


This surely puts a somewhat different complexion upon the 
miseries of the time. It should be further remembered that 
later in Elizabeth’s reign Irish Catholics still looked to Philip 
of Spain for redress, although he had been associated with 
Queen Mary in the confiscations in Leix and Offaly. 

To conclude: it is too commonly taken for granted that 
because her later policy was disastrously mistaken, and be- 
cause her sister’s alteration of religion succeeded only too 
well, therefore Mary’s reign was a tragic futility, her life in 
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the world an utter failure. But this, surely, is a shallow and 
by no means a fair judgment. Rather should we on reflection, 
asking ourselves where would the Faith have been without the 
interlude of her reign, conclude with Pastor— 


Mary’s life was not lived in vain. She has exercised 
a far-reaching influence on the religious life of England. 
Before her day, the position of Catholics was neither 
definite nor clear; they let themselves be driven further 
and further, and had come at last into a state of schism 
and heresy, almost without having discerned it. The 
events of Mary’s reign brought about a complete change 
in this respect. After her reign the Catholic Church in 
England can point to martyrs and confessors in great 
numbers. Mary also exercised an influence outside the 
Catholic Church; if Elizabeth simply did not dare to 
establish Calvinism in England and if the Protestantism 
of the present day still bears a character which in many 
respects accords with Catholic ideas, Mary is the person 
to whom this is to a great extent to be attributed, for it 
was she who put a stop to the gradual disappearance of 
Catholic thought and Catholic feeling in England.’ 


Again, we have been bidden believe by many who claim the 
title of historian that this Queen, however popular at the out- 
set, died generally execrated by her subjects. I have never 
found this easy assertion made good. There is no reason why 
we Catholics should take it for granted or let it pass un- 
challenged. 

No doubt the Cecils and Bacons, the Parkers and Jewels, 
rejoiced after their kind when the main obstacle to their greed, 
ambition, or heretical malice was removed. But we may well 
ask what title have these and their like to speak for the people 
of England? It may not be amiss to set against such voices 
the unofficial attitude of persons less noisy but haply so much 
the better qualified to represent educated opinion. 


A pathetic memorial of Queen Mary’s death, together 
with a list of rector and fellows, as if in anticipation of 
the coming storm, was entered in the college register and 
runs thus: ‘‘In the month of November, A.D. 1558, died 
the Lady of most sacred memory, Mary Queen of 
England, and Reginald Pole, Cardinal and Archbishop 


* “ Hist. of Popes,” transl. Vol. XIV., ch. xiv., p. 400. 
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of Canterbury. These at the time were Rector and 
Fellows of Lincoln College, Oxon. 


Mr. Henry Henshaw, S.T.B., Coll. Rector. 
Mr. Ri: Bernard, Sub-Rector,”’ etc., etc.’ 


This tribute rings the truer in that it was not intended for 
the public eye, and harmonizes with what is known of 
Mary’s private character. In her reign learning was restored 
as well as religion ; two new colleges were founded at Oxford ; 
she was the acknowledged benefactress of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; the poor were befriended and justice impartially 
administered ; and, what should appeal to many of our time, 
trade with Russia was established on very advantageous 
terms. The Protestant Bishop, Godwin, described her as 
*‘mulier sane pia, clemens, moribusque castissimis, si re- 
ligionis errorem non spectes.’”* To the present writer it has 
always seemed base and mean to throw the reputations of 
Queen Mary and King James II., as sops to the Protestant 
Cerberus, nor has he ever found this manceuvre win respect 
from any non-Catholic whose good opinion was worth having. 
It offends against justice without even the poor excuse of being 
politic. 

H. E. G. ROPE. 


* C. B. Dawson, S.J., “* The Mirror of Oxford,” p. 141. 
2 “ Assuredly a devout and merciful woman, of spotless character, apart 


from her religious errors."’ Quoted in “‘ England under the Reign of Edward 
VI. and Mary,” by Patrick Fraser Tytler, Vol. II-, p. 500, London, 1839, who 
adds that this description “is perhaps nearest to the truth.” “Clemens’’ is 


especially noteworthy. 
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THE JESUITS AT THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT 


N a recent text-book of European history, intended “ to 
I help students in examination work,” the foliowing passage 

occurs: ‘“ At Trent the Jesuits had been ably represented 
by Lainez, the successor of St. Ignatius, and though their 
theologians were not yet of any outstanding merit, nor so 
numerous as those of other religious orders, they began to 
exert an influence out of proportion to their numbers or their 
learning, but not out of proportion to their zeal or en- 
thusiasm.”’ 1 

These are enigmatic words and the present essay is a 
modest attempt to elucidate them, with particular reference 
to the question of Jesuit learning and theological merit. 

The Council of Trent extended over a period of eighteen 
years (1545—1563), but the sessions of active work, when 
decrees and canons of dogma and reform were discussed 
and solemnly sanctioned, were comparatively brief, February 
1546 to March 1547, October and November 1551, and 
July 1562 to December 1563. At the time of the first 
meeting of the Council the Society of Jesus had been in 
official existence a bare five years. Its pioneer at Trent 
was Father Claude Le Jay, one of the earliest companions 
of St. Ignatius, who presented himself on December 16, 
1545 as the procurator or delegate of Otto von Truchsess, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Augsburg. He and a secular priest 
named Rhem, also sent by von Truchsess, were for a long 
time the only representatives of Germany in the Council, as 
owing to the disturbed state of that country and its Emperor’s 
policy of sitting on the fence, the Bishops had found it im- 
possible to leave their dioceses. That Le Jay’s office of 
procurator carried with it no little responsibility is evident 
from the Mandate whereby von Truchsess promised “ with 
his hand upon his heart to ratify and confirm whatever should 
be said, done or brought about by his delegates” at the 
Council.? In the sessions, Le Jay was given the privilege 
of stating his views immediately after the bishops and be- 
fore the abbots and generals of religious orders, whereas 
the procurators of other absentee Fathers were not permitted 


' Bede Jarrett, O.P., ‘‘A History of Europe from the Earliest Times to the 
Present,” p. 318. 
? Ehses, ‘‘ Concilii Tridentini actorum pars prima,” p. 441. 
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to speak at all, except to present the excuses of their masters.1 
Until the arrival in May, 1546, of the Dominican, Ambrose 
Pelargus, as procurator for the Archbishop of Treves, Father 
Claude held a unique position at Trent, being the only simple 
theologian of any order or quality who had the honour of 
debating on equal terms with the Fathers of the Council. 
The famous Diary of Massarelli, the Council’s secretary, 
shows that he made full use of his opportunity, to the satis- 
faction of ali who heard him. As a Jesuit he did not remain 
alone in his glory very long, for Pope Paul III. had mean- 
time instructed St. Ignatius to choose three of his men, who 
should go to Trent as the special theologians of His Holiness. 
The three chosen—“ after having had recourse to God 
Our Lord for some days,” says Ignatius, were Blessed Peter 
Faber, James Laynez and Alphonsus Salmeron.? Faber died 
shortly afterwards and the two boyhood friends, Laynez and 
Salmeron, aged respectively thirty-four and thirty-one, went 
together to Trent arriving on May 16, 1546. Here an in- 
teresting question arises. The Council was to see at its 
sessions all the stars of the theological firmament, and the 
most erudite and competent of Catholicism’s lawyers and 
diplomatists. It might have been expected, then, that the 
Pope would carefully select his own personal theologians 
from one of the older and more experienced religious orders 
with their long tradition of learning. He had all the world 
to choose from and sound advisers to help him in his choice. 
Why did he give his preference to the Benjamin among re- 
ligious orders, an order so little known at the time that it was 
constantly being confused with others? The Pope’s reasons 
are known only to himself and Heaven, but one may fairly 
doubt whether it was just the “zeal or enthusiasm ” of the 
early Jesuits that won them such an honour from the shrewd 
and discerning ruler of the Church. Certainly St. Ignatius 
had nothing to do with it, for he was not at all anxious to 
send his men to the Council, and permitted them to remain at 
it only under urgent pressure from Cardinal Cervini, the 
Papal Legate, and Bishop Achinto, the Pope’s Vicar- 
General. Those authorities based their plea on the general 
good of the Church and on the fact that Laynez and Salmeron 
“ could not possibly do more good elsewhere " than they were 
doing at the Council. 


 Ehses, /.c., p.397, note 2. 

* Monumenta Historica, S.J., ‘‘ Monumenta Ignatiana,”’ Vol. I., pp. 359, 381. 

3 See excerpts from the Italian originals of their letters in Astrain, ‘ Historia 
de la Compaiiia de Jesus,” t. I., p. 540. 
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The two Jesuits brought with them to Trent some instruc- 
eS tions that Ignatius had drawn up for their guidance, both 
al inside and outside the Council. An extract from these will 
. show the spirit in which they began their adventure: 


I should be slow to speak, and should do so only after 
reflection and in a friendly way, particularly when a de- 
cision is to be given about matters before the Council. 
Rather should I profit myself by listening quietly in 
order to learn the attitude and feelings of other speakers 
that, knowing them, I might be the better able to answer 
; in my turn, or to keep silent. When speaking about 
l matters in debate or at other times, it is advisable to 
enumerate the reasons on both sides that you may not 
appear prejudiced, nor must you allow yourself to give 
anybody cause for complaint, but keep on friendly terms 
with all without any favouritism. If the matters under 
discussion are so obviously right and just that one neither 
could nor should remain silent, I should then give my 
opinion with the greatest possible composure and modesty 
and conclude with salvo meliori judicio.... Our 
Fathers going to Trent will best promote the greater 
glory of God among souls by preaching, hearing con- 
fessions, lecturing, teaching children the elements of 
Christian doctrine, visiting the poor in the hospitals and 
exhorting the neighbour. In such employment each 
should strive according to his particular talent to en- 

courage devotion and the spirit of prayer as much 
| as possible, in order that all may beg God our Lord 
mercifully to pour forth His Divine Spirit on those who 
are engaged with the business of the Council. . . . The 
hospitals ought to be visited at such times of the day as 
are most convenient for the patients, and you should hear 
the confessions of the poor people, comfort them, and 
also bring them little presents whenever you can, not for- 
getting to obtain their prayers for the Council. . . .t 


~~ 





Le Jay, Laynez and Salmeron had plenty of scope for the 
charitable activities suggested in those instructions, for the 
Council had attracted to Trent tramps, beggars and un- 
fortunates of all kinds from every quarter of the compass. 
These poor wretches, starving and half-naked, camped as 


‘M.H., (i.¢., Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu), ‘‘Monumenta Ignatiana,” 
Vol. I., pp. 386—389. 
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best they could on the local Hampstead Heath until some 
kind-hearted Cardinals found them a refuge. The three 
Jesuits promptly constituted themselves the guardians of this 
institution. Having procured a list of all the prelates and 
important officials in the city, they approached each in turn, 
beginning with the Legates, Cardinals del Monte, Cervini and 
Pole, to beg alms for their new-found charges. As a result, 
Laynez was able to report to Ignatius in September, 1546 
that they had “ provided clothes for seventy-six poor people, 
giving each a shirt, a smock, leggings and boots.” + The 
clothes were a difficulty, as the Fathers soon discovered that 
the merry rogues were playing pitch-and-toss for one 
another’s coats and shirts. They solved the problem by pro- 
viding one-piece suits that could not be gambled away with- 
out leaving their former owners in a state of nature unsuited 
to the climate of the Tyrolese Alps.? During all their time at 
the Council the Jesuits never relaxed their devoted efforts 
to alleviate suffering, however busy they might be with purely 
theological affairs. The bishops and priests at Trent were 
debarred from preaching in public by a ruling of the Legates, 
but an exception was made in favour of Laynez and Salmeron 
as they were the Pope’s own men. Laynez accordingly occu- 
pied the pulpit of S. Maria Maggiore every Sunday and Feast 
Day, and Salmeron on one occasion preached so admirably 
before the Fathers of the Council that they required him to 
have his sermon printed and published.® 

In the assemblies of the theologians to whom the bishops 
submitted points of doctrine for thorough preliminary dis- 
cussion, Laynez and Salmeron soon began to make their 
mark. Cardinal Cervini, who afterwards became Pope 
Marcellus II., was the life and soul of the Council at this 
time. In his capacity as President he had been obliged to 
listen to some very questionable theories from enterprising 
theologians, and decided that some remedy was necessary. 
This remedy was to ensure that one of the two Jesuits spoke 
early in the debate, though not necessarily first, and that the 
other should always speak at the end in order to be able to 
refute whatever less estimable views had been given an 
airing. This and other matters are explained in a private 
letter from Salmeron to St. Ignatiys, July 10, 1546. As 
there is no reason to suppose that this matter-of-fact 

'M.H., “ Lainii Monumenta,” Vol. I., p. 49. 


* M.H., ‘‘Salmeronis Epistolae,” Vol. I., p. 23. 
3 M.H., ‘* Polanci Chronicon,”’ Vol. I., p. 181. 
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Spaniard was a liar or romancer, his report is probably an 
accurate picture of the situation: 

Our Lord has given us grace to speak in such a way 
before the legates, bishops and theologians as to afford 
them all much satisfaction. Many bishops now demand 
to have our views in writing. Another way in which we 
have been useful was as follows. The views of some of 
the theologians were not sound, so at Cardinal Cervini’s 
suggestion and with his approval one of us spoke among 
the first in the discussions, and the other kept himself in 
reserve until the end for the special purpose of refuting 
any dangerous opinions that might be ventilated. More- 
over, we can honestly say that we have the love and 
esteem of practically all the prelates of the three nations, 
Italy, Spain and France, and they are jealous if we do not 
visit them. The Spaniards who were at first the most un- 
friendly towards us are now the loudest in our praise, and 
invite us to dine with them and give them hints for their 
next speeches in the congregations. Many prelates, 
learned in theology, explain their views to us before 
giving them out in public in order to have our criticism, 
and others who are learned in various faculties but not in 
theology require us to tell them word for word what they 
are to say in the discussions. . . . Cardinal Cervini, who 
bears on his shoulders the weight of these sacred labours, 
shows the greatest confidence in our judgment on matters 
of dogma, and makes use of our services in the drawing 
up of decrees... .1 

The reference to the Spanish bishops in the letter is of 
interest for the student of human foibles. They were 
“touchy” people, Salmeron says—una nacidn cosquillosa— 
and showed downright horror when their two countrymen 
appeared before the august international assembly in patched 
and worn garments, thus lowering the dignity of Spain in the 
eyes of the foreigner. But as soon as they discovered the 
intellectual quality of the Jesuits, their attitude changed to 
one of satisfaction and pride that not even a shabby cassock 
could long conceal the glory of God’s own peninsula.’ 

Having discussed and promulgated its decrees about the 
Scriptures and Original Sin in the earlier sessions, the 
Council turned its attention in June, 1546 to the most vital 


‘ M.H., “ Salmeronis Epistolae,” Vol. I., pp. 26—27. 
?M.H., ‘*Salmeronis Epp.”, p. 19; Orlandino, ‘Historia Societatis Jesu 


(1615),” lib. vi., n. 23. 
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and difficult of all its problems, the question of Justification. 
In all, sixty-one general congregations and forty-four others 
were devoted to the subject, which shows how thoroughly the 
Fathers went about their business. The discussions were 
animated as well as thorough, and on one occasion ended with 
a fight in which the Bishop of La Cava pulled hairs out of 
the Bishop of Crete’s beard.1 On October 8th, Girolamo 
Seripando, one of the most learned and devout of the Fathers 
who afterwards became a President of the Council, put for- 
ward a theory of Justification that had certain points of 
resemblance to the Lutheran view. It was an effort towards 
reconciliation and was expounded with equal skill and 
modesty. But it was decidedly dangerous, or at any rate so 
thought “a small, pale-faced man, with big bright eyes and 
a long aquiline nose.” This was James Laynez. In a great 
speech before the assembled Fathers on October 26th, he 
stated the whole question in lucid terms, refuted the “ two- 
fold justice ” theory of Seripando by positive arguments and 
finally showed how the various passages of St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard and other doctors that had been adduced in its 
favour could be easily explained without having recourse to 
the doctrine of imputation. This speech was the death-knell 
of the theory which many good men had patronized, as far 
as Catholicism was concerned. The cardinals and bishops 
were so impressed by it that they asked to have it in the form 
of a written treatise, and thus elaborated it was included 
word for word in the Acts of the Council, the one and only 
document from any Father’s or theologian’s pen to be so 
honoured.? 

Shortly after the solemn definition of the great decree and 
canons on Justification on January 13, 1547, the Council’s 
noblest work, another Jesuit walked weary and travel-stained 
through the gates of Trent. This was a young Dutchman, 
twenty-six years of age, now honoured as St. Peter Canisius, 
twenty-fourth Doctor of the Church. He had been sent by 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Augsburg, to assist Father Le 
Jay, but his youth prevented him from having any important 
part in the affairs of the Council just then. Later on, it would 
be the work and glory of his life to preach and promote it 
like a great crusade in Germany. That he was a remarkable 

* Merkle, “Concilii Trid. diariorum, II. et III.”, pp. 444, 561. The Bishop 
of La Cava was put in prison. 

* Pallavicino, ‘‘ Istoria del Concilio di Trento,” lib. xviii., cap. xv.; Astrain, 


“* Historia de la Compafiia de Jestis,” t. I., p. 534 and note; Grisar,‘' Jacobi 
Lainez Disputationes Tridentinae,”’ t. II., pp. 153—192. 
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young man is attested by the learned editions of St. Cyril and 
St. Leo the Great that already stood to his credit, as well as 
an excellent volume of the sermons and other writings of 
Tauler, drawn largely from manuscript sources. This edition 
of Tauler, which is also an eloquent defence of the great 
mystic whom Eck and other Catholic protagonists had 
censured outrageously, was the first book ever published by a 
Jesuit, the first pebble of a considerable literary avalanche, 
and, in view of certain controversies, it is interesting to know 
that it was in honour of a Dominican and about mystical 
theology. 

St. Peter was by nature a plain, blunt man, given to speak- 
ing his mind without fear or favour. This is his impression 
of Laynez and Salmeron, recorded a short time after his 
arrival at the Council: 

Putting aside all prejudice, I can sincerely testify that 
among the men of profound and varied learning who 
here debate wisely, subtly and carefully on matters of the 
highest moment, there are none more esteemed or cagerly 
heard than Laynez and Salmeron. A few of the theo- 
logians have the privilege of speaking for an hour at a 
time, but the Cardinal President himself has allowed 
Laynez three hours or more, I believe.* 

For Le Jay we have the testimony of Seripando, the eminent 
Master-General of the Augustinian Hermits writing from 
Trent, February 8, 1547, to the Vicar General of that order 
in Germany: 

I must tell-you that you are loved by all good men here 
and particularly by Father Claude, whom as often as I 
see, and I see him very often, I am driven to exclaim, 
“Would to God we had many Father Claudes!” * 

An outbreak of the plague and certain political develop- 
ments at this time compelled the Fathers to remove the 
Council to Bologna. On his way thither Salmeron collapsed 
from overwork and strain. Le Jay who had tried in vain to 
get him and Laynez to take a holiday of a few days from 
their books and bothers, found the poor man at death’s door 
in Padua, but “ resigned with full joy and content to the most 
holy will of God.” * He was soon on his feet again, however, 
and attributed his recovery to the prayers of St. Ignatius, 
knowing, as he said, addressing the Saint, “ the affection 


'M.H., * Polanci Chronicon,’’ Vol. I., p. 214. 

* Braunsberger, ‘‘ B. Petri Canisii epistulae et acta,” Vol. I., p. 408. 

3 M.H., ‘Epp. PP. Broétii, Jaii,”’ etc., pp. 332—333 3 ‘‘ Salmeronis Epistolae,” 
Vol. I., p. 38. 
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and paternal love with which your Reverence has us written 
on your heart.” Owing to the Emperor's hostile attitude 
and the absence of many of the Fathers, the Presidents of 
the Council at Bologna decided to postpone the solemn defi- 
nition of further points of doctrine, and to concentrate for 
the present on the discussions concerning the Sacraments 
which had begun at Trent. Into this high argument, Don 
Peter Canisius, as the Secretary of the Council styled the 
Jesuit from Germany, threw himself wholeheartedly. He 
knew enough Italian to speak before the Council in ‘hat 
language, and, at home in his room, he diligently sought out 
in books that he had procured from Cologne such testimonies 
of ancient faith as would help in the drafting of the dogmatic 
decrees.1 This was done at Cardinal Cervini’s request, for he 
had commissioned the Jesuits “to extract from various 
works the errors of the heretics concerning all matters of 
faith . . . and to make a similar list of the decrees and 
passages of Councils, Popes and Doctors of the Church 
wherein those errors are condemned.” 

Meantime, Salmeron was making up for the precious hours 
he had lost through illness by a succession of very learned 
discourses on Purgatory, Penance, Indulgences and the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The esteem in which he and his brethren 
were held by the Council, not as zealots or enthusiasts, but 
as men of profound theological learning, is illustrated by 
such entries as the following ir Massarelli’s famous Diary: 

15 May, Sunday. Afier dinner I visited Frs. Claude, 
James and Alphonsus, of the Society of Jesus, and 
showed them the censures on the canons with regard to 
the Eucharist. We discussed the censures for four hours, 
and I reported the results to Cardinal Cervini. 

4 June, Saturday. The canons on the Sacrament of 
Penance were drafted for examination in the coming 
session. I showed them to Fathers Alphonsus, James 
and Claude, of the Society of Jesus, and to Brother Peter 
Paul Januarius, of the Order of Preachers.? 

A week after this last visit of Massarelli the Council was 
compelled to close down indefinitely, as the Emperor, almost 
omnipotent at this time by his victpries over the Protestant 
princes, threatened to open a national opposition council in 
Germany if the Fathers did not return to Trent. For all that, 
Charles V. was a pious man and heard two Masses every day, 


z Braunsberger, l.c., pp. 250—252, 684—685; Merkle, ‘‘ Concil. Trid. diari- 
orum, IV."’, pp. 644, 649 M.H., ‘‘ Epp. PP. Broétii, -. ae hig 332-333. 
2 “Diariorum, IV.”, apud Merkle, ei Concil. Trid. I.”’, pp. 6 
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which shows what a contradictious thing human nature can 
be. Nearly four years were to pass before the Council met 
again under a new President and a new Pope. In the inter- 
val Laynez occupied himself preaching, teaching, catechizing, 
“slumming” and acting as army-chaplain in Florence, 
Perugia, Sienna, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Naples, Palermo, 
Monreale, Rome, “a camp in Africa,” and Trapani. Some 
of those places were visited a number of times, and, except 
for a few sea-passages, all the journeys had to be made on 
foot or at best on horseback. To add to the wonder, Laynez 
was a life-long invalid. Salmeron, too, busied himself in 
many places with selfless devotion, and St. Peter, the stoutest 
traveller of them all, made his way to Sicily by a sea-trip re- 
sembling that in Conrad’s ‘“ Typhoon,” with the addition of 
pirates, and then back to Germany, there to become the right- 
hand man of the Duke of Bavaria. Le Jay, the most lovable 
member of the group, went to Heaven. After his death at 
Vienna in 1552, St. Peter wrote to a common friend: 


You know what he was like and that nobody up to this 
hour has worked harder among the heretics of Germany, 
nor suffered more at their hands. Always, wherever he 
happened to be, he left behind on parting the sweetest 
memories. . . His work of teaching, in which he never 
relaxed, had a strange grace and charm about it, so that 
it was almost impossible for him to offend anybody. For 
myself, I think he was a new apostle of Germany, dearly 
loved and esteemed by the princes and bishops whom he 
helped so well in their assemblies. He was a great 
lover of poverty, and you could see him go about the 
courts and halls of princes in a shabby, threadbare gown, 
gently resisting all attempts to make him accept presents. 
Each day, as he told me himself, he used to meditate on 
some part of the Passion of Christ, and he was a great 
lover of the devotion we call the Rosary. . . God grant 
that we his sons, now bereaved of so good a father, may 
treasure the heritage of wonderful gifts that made his 
whole life a thing of grace and shining beauty. . .} 

In a concluding article an account will be given of the 
Jesuits’ activities during the more important and decisive 
second and third meetings of the Council. The reader will 
then be able to judge for himself with greater precision of 
what ingredients their influence was compounded. 


JAMES BRODRICK. 
‘ Braunsberger, /.c., Vol. I., pp. 406—409. 








INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY AND THE 
“INNER LIGHT” 


HE relation of faith and reason raises a problem which 

is indeed an old one : but it loses none of its freshness 

with advancing years. Yet error, even if old, is 
always new to some, and its detection and exposure form a 
task which is never out of place. This must be our excuse for 
serving up what to many will seem not more appetizing than 
crambe repetita. The blame is really not with us, but with 
those who from the house-tops, and even from the pulpits, are 
proclaiming resounding sophistries and ancient errors as the 
latest fruits of the modern spirit. 

Submission to an infallible authority is specifically charac- 
teristic of the Catholic solution of this problem : it is likewise 
vehemently denounced as intellectual suicide, the negation of 
the autonomy of reason, and indeed impossible. That versatile 
and captivating writer, Dean Inge, has lately delivered him- 
self as follows : ‘‘We in this room are mostly’ agreed that the 
Will of God is never and nowhere revealed to us in such a 
manner as to absolve us from the right and duty to form 
judgments. Infallibility is a category which men cannot use. 
For what guarantee can we have that any authority is in- 
fallible?’’ * And the irrepressible Dr. Barnes, in a sermon 
preached at the re-opening of his cathedral of Birmingham, 
told his audience :— 


Modernist Christianity is not to be classed among re- 
ligions of authority : it is a religion of the Spirit. It is an 
attitude of mind, a confident expectation, an aspiration 
which finds itself satisfied, rather than a matter of system 
and formula. Modernism takes the right of private judg- 
ment which men won at the Reformation: it joins that 
right to the illumination of the Inner Light and to the 
new aspects of truth, of the discovery of which we in the 
twentieth century are justly proud.’ 


Dr. Cadoux, whether he likes it or not, is in the same 


* There is a world of meaning in that “mostly.” 

2 The Manchester Guardian, Sept. 27, 1929 (Presidential Address to the 
Modern Churchmen’s Conference, Sept. 25th). 

3 The Times, Sept. 30, 1929. 
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camp. Indeed he is even more thorough-going in his attack. 
He maintains that submission to an infallible authority is, on 
philosophical grounds, impossible. 

It is therefore worth while to face the question once more, 
even at the risk of wearying our readers. We have chosen Dr. 
Cadoux’s presentment of the argument because it is developed 
at length in his ‘“‘Catholicism and Christianity,’’ and because 
he himself candidly admits the fundamental importance of the 
problem. ‘‘The issue upon which everything really turns in 
the controversy with Rome is the question of the infallibility 
of the Church.”’ * 

Before turning to his argument, a word on his method is 
necessary. He sets out to demolish the Catholic view of in- 
fallibility ; he should therefore have evaluated the arguments 
which are the foundation of that view. Infallibility is proved 
by Catholic writers on a posteriori grounds, i.e., the proof of 
it is found in certain facts which are guaranteed by the his- 
torical evidence of the Scriptures. It is true that appeal may 
also be made to the antecedent probabilities of the case, viz., 
to the likelihood that Christ would provide a means of pre- 
serving His doctrine from the corruption of error, but this, as 
Dr. Cadoux rightly points out, cannot be adduced as a proof 
that He did in fact provide such a safeguard of infallibility. 
Now Dr. Cadoux—in this a faithful follower of Dr. Salmon— 
writes as if the main Catholic proof were a priori, i.e., an 
appeal to the necessity of some such safeguard as infallibility 
(pp. 19, 20). It is true that he mentions the proof from Scrip- 
ture (p. 20) and promises to consider it later. But when we 
turn to his further remarks, the matter is disposed of in a few 
lines, and by the simple expedient of referring us back to his 
earlier discussion. ‘‘As we have already described and dis- 
cussed in some detail the Romanist position in this matter 
[he refers in a foot-note to his former remarks] there is no 
need to enlarge on it here again’’ (p. 109). ‘‘There is nothing 
in the Gospels to suggest that God guarantees to protect the 
Church against error more completely than He protects the 
individual’’ (p. 107). This is what his promised consideration 


* We go no further than this statement at present. To borrow a phrase of 
Dean Inge: “ Labels are libels; the less we use them the better" (“‘ Types of 
Christian Saintliness,”’ p.14). The justification of the label “Modernist” to 
define Dr. Cadoux’s religious position would take us outside the scope of the 
present discussion. 

? “Catholicism and Christianity,” p.255. (Reviewed in THe Montu, March, 
1929. Criticism of author's views on Tridentine decree on Tradition, idid., 
July, 1929.) All references are to this book unless otherwise stated. 
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of the a posteriori arguments of the Catholic apologist amounts 
to; an easy answer, indeed, for it is merely an assertion. 

Refusing to face the structure of positive argument for the 
infallibility of the Church,’ he attempts to prove that an act 
of submission to it is, on philosophical grounds, impossible. 
His argument may be summarized as follows—in all experi- 
ence of authority in religion, the Inner Light is ultimate: 
submission to an infallible authority is such an experience : 
in it, therefore, the Inner Light is ultimate. Hence, as there 
cannot be two ultimates, submission to an infallible authority 
as ultimate is impossible. Our answer may be similarly con- 
densed—the argument confuses two ultimacies, and is an 
example of the commonest error of the psychologist, viz., the 
unsuspected transition from fact to value. And further, it 
supposes a totally false idea of authority, human and divine. 

It is clear that we are embarking on what is really the old 
question of private judgment and external authority. Dr. 
Cadoux prefers the term “‘Inner Light,’’ although at times he 
uses the other phrase. What are we to understand by the 
“Inner Light’’ ? 


As indicated in the last chapter, I understand the term 
“Inner Light’ to designate the whole of those internal 
powers and endowments which enable the individual to 
appropriate the divine reality. By occasionally calling 
the Inner Light ‘‘Private Judgment,’’ we do not mean 
to imply that it has to do simply with intellect and reason. 
It does indeed include reason, both in its narrower sense 
of ratiocination, and in its wider sense of the appreciation 
of all absolute values. But it includes also conscience and 
the moral sense: it includes apprehension of the In- 
dwelling Christ, or (in a more general way) man’s re- 
sponsive sense of the divine.’ 


We refrain from expressing the obvious criticism which 
such a definition invites. Accepting it as it stands, let us turn 
to the central question, viz., the ultimacy of the Inner Light 
as the criterion of truth. To this topic, Dr. Cadoux has de- 
voted a whole chapter.’ He writes, ‘‘Our first contention is 
that in all experience of authority in religion, the Inner Light 


: “ From the philosophical and psyche ogical point of view, the position [i.e., 
the Roman position] is about as arbitrary as it could be” (p.176). Dr. Cadoux 
could not have written this criticism had he realized what the Roman position is. 

2 

p- 117. 
3 ¢, vii.. pp. 116—144. 
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is logically, and therefore really, prior to—and ultimate by 
comparison with—all objective authorities whatever.’’ * This 
contention he endeavours to prove by means of an examination 
of the position of a ‘‘conscientious and intelligent Funda- 
mentalist’? and of a Catholic. 

The first part of the analysis is interesting as giving us an 
insight into Dr. Cadoux’s own mind. He has, of course, no 
difficulty in demonstrating the absurdity of the Funda- 
mentalist position, and finally he tells us the grounds on which 
alone we can accept the Bible. 


In the last analysis, . . . the ground for believing the 
Bible to be inspired beyond any other book is that, more 
than any other book, it comes home to the individual, it 
speaks to his condition, it answers the deepest needs of 
his own life, it saves him, as he sees that it has saved and 
still saves others. . . . In the quest for grounds and 
reasons, we inevitably get down at the finish to that grand 
major premise, the instinctive and elemental ‘‘faith’’ * 


... (p. 119). 


Turning to his analysis of the Catholic position, it seems 
to us to be an excellent example of an ignoratio elenchi. 
For the conviction of the validity of the claims of an 
authority to be an authority is something totally different 
from the act of believing what that authority teaches. Our 
problem is concerned with the latter, as it is found in 
the acceptance of the teaching of the Church. Yet Dr. 
Cadoux has carried over into this problem what is true only 
of the former. It is common sense (and, incidentally, the 
settled teaching of the Church), that one must be convinced 
of the validity of the claims of the Church to teach, before 
one can accept what she teaches : and this is what the analysis 
proves. We entirely agree with Dr. Cadoux that the act by 
which I reach this conviction is my own act, not based on the 
authority of the Church, but an act of my own judgment, or, 
if you will, an act of my “Inner Light.’’ But we entirely 
disagree with him if he proposes this analysis as an analysis 
of the act of belief, i.e., the acceptance of the contents of the 
teaching of the Church, and maintains that, in this acceptance 
as well, the ground of my act is my Inner Light. 


: 
p. 116. 
2 He also admits that the witness of the Inner Light settles the question of 
the Canon of Scripture. ‘In a word, the Canon of Scripture was settled by 


the Inner Light of the average Christian" (p. 183). 
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On this faulty hypothesis, and echoing a host of former 
controversialists, he twits the ‘‘Romanist’’ with inconsistency, 
inasmuch as he is always inveighing against private judg- 
ment, while his own belief is simply an exercise of the same 
act. But really, we are not so stupid. When Catholic apolo- 
gists reject the theory of private judgment, they are rejecting 
a principle of authority ; they are not discussing a question of 
psychology. Put it this way; a personal judgment is a judg- 
ment considered psychologically, i.e., an act of my mind 
forming some definite conclusion: private judgment, how- 
ever, in the controversy with the Protestants, is the same 
mental act considered, not as an event in the life of the person 
judging—although of course it is such an event—but as an 
authority finally competent in the sphere of truth. Private, 
in this latter context, means something exclusive of public 
judgment. The Catholic controversy is not concerned with 
a comparison between the individual judgment and the judg- 
ment of an external body, both being considered as psycho- 
logical events. Indeed, whatever may be the theories of 
present-day psychology, at the time when private judgment 
and authority were first contrasted, that science had not yet 
begun to speak of “‘group’’ consciousness, and the psycho- 
logical comparison, therefore, could never have been en- 
visaged as possible; and all the word-juggling in the world 
cannot alter the fact that the problem we are facing is of a 
totally different nature. It is a question of authority; and 
Catholic writers deny that the ultimate authority in religion 
is the personal judgment of the individual ; they do not deny 
that his personal judgment is psychologically ultimate. They 
reject, in other words, the theory of private judgment, but 
not the psychological ultimacy of personal judgment. The 
acceptance of the teaching of an infallible authority is a 
personal acceptance, a personal judgment; but it is also an 
acceptance of a public authority as authority, and therefore 
a rejection in fact of the theory of private judgment. 

Dr. Cadoux has not adverted to this distinction in the act 
of belief. He confuses the ultimacy of personal judgment 
and the ultimacy of authority. From the fact that an act of 
belief is my act—an act, if you will, of my Inner Light—it 
does not follow that I believe on the authority of my Inner 
Light. There is no argument from the ultimacy of fact dis- 
closed by psychological analysis to the ultimacy of value as 
the ground of belief: yet this is precisely the argument of 
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Dr. Cadoux.' Moreover, it is a two-edged weapon ; were his 
view correct, the use not only of an infallible authority but 
also of any external authorities as authorities, would be im- 
possible. We shall return to this point later. Meanwhile, it 
is clear that the falsity of the principle of the ultimacy of the 
Inner Light, involves the falsity of his view as to the impos- 
sibility of the acceptance of an infallible authority. But let 
us see how Dr. Cadoux applies the principle in this case. 
He writes,’ 


. reliance upon this entity [in this case, the Church] 
presupposes a still more fundamental reliance on inward 
or subjective tests of truth, usually designated by the 
term “Inner Light’’ or ‘‘Private Judgment.’’ These, 
however unconsciously exercised, are in relation to the 
objective standards ulterior or prior—logically, chrono- 
logically, and really ; and their ultimacy—clearly shown 
in the analysis—finally disposes of the claim of either the 
Bible or the Church to be the truly ultimate and absolute 
authority in religion. Such authority inheres only in 
the Inner Light. 


Why have Catholics been so long in the dark regarding 
this Inner Light? Dr. Cadoux is merciful to our intelligence 
and explains that, since our appeal to the Inner Light is made 
unconsciously, we have hitherto failed to notice it. It has 
been hidden from the eyes of our profoundest thinkers who 
have analysed the Act of Faith in large volumes! ‘‘Patent 
as the ultimacy of the Inner Light thus is, it is virtually over- 
looked or ignored by Catholics for the same reason that it is 
by Fundamentalists, viz., because their appeal to it is made 
almost or altogether unconsciously, and also because the 
appeal has to be made only once and that as the very first 
step in the building of their religion’’ (p. 128). Has Dr. 
Cadoux here expressed his full meaning? Later on he writes, 
‘* |. . thereafter, private judgment, being superseded by the 
dictates of the Church, never needs to be called into conscious 


* In another connection this same point has been well stated by Troeltsch 
(“Christian Thought,” 1923, pp. 45, 46). Speaking of moral principles he says : 
“ (they) derive their right and their necessity from their significance and 
content, quite independently of their origin in the psychological concatenation. 
Not the ‘ how?’ of their genesis but the ‘that’ of their objectively significant 
contents and of their logical connections is here decisive. This applies to all 
the domains concerned with standards. . ."" Dr. Cadoux has missed the dis- 
tinction between the “how" and the “that” of the act of belief. 

* pp. 127, 128. 
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action’’ (ibid.). To admit that the Inner Light only once 
comes into action would be to destroy his whole position. He 
must mean that its use is generally unconscious, though 
present in every experience of authority in religion.’ 

We are not here concerned with the question whether the 
mind can attain truth—Dr. Cadoux is too sensible to raise 
such a question. This capacity of the human mind being 
taken for granted—as indeed it must be if all discussion is 
not to be a mere waste of time—the further point remains as 
to the manner in which the mind does acquire truth. Our 
contention is that it can be, and is, acquired by means of ex- 
ternal authority, and, in particular, through the teaching of 
the Church. Dr. Cadoux maintains that such an avenue is 
blocked by the philosophical impossibility of accepting the 
word of the Church. What looks like such acceptance is in 
reality tne ac.eptanc2 of our own Inner Light. He indeed 
d nies the very existence of infallibility in the Church,’ but 
hi: present point is that, even granting its existence, the 
philosophical impossibility above mentioned always stands.’ 
His argument is briefly this :—The Inner Light is ultimate, 
and inerefore the Church cannot be ultimate as an authority 
in religion. We have already pointed out the confusion in- 
herent in his criticism of the rejection by Catholics of the 
theory of private judgment. The same confusion lies at the 
basis of his attempted proof of the philosophical impossibility 
of the acceptance of the infallibility of the Church. He con- 
fuses the psychological ultimacy of my perscnal judgment 
with the ultimacy of my judgment as an authority for belief, 
when he argues that the Inner Light is ultimate in relation 
to the Church, therefore the Church cannot be the ultimate 
authority in religion. 

What are we to understand by an ultimate authority? 
Authority imposes itself ; it commands; it does not persuade. 
Auctoritas valet sine ratione. Belief on authority is not 
knowledge derived from the understanding of what is be- 
lieved ; the essence of belief consists in its being the accept- 
ance of the word of another, not because we understand, but 


4 Cf. passage quoted above from p. 116. 

* e.g., p- 176. 

3 The problem, as stated by Dr. Cadoux, is the problem of an infallible 
authority: but in fact, the real question is the question of authority as such— 
the infallibility of the authority is irrelevant. Martineau (‘‘ Seat of Authority,” 
p- vi.: 2nd edition, London, 1890) was alive to this difficulty in the theory 
of the Inner Light. 
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because it is the word of another whom we can trust. An 
ultimate authority, therefore, is one whose word as such 
finally settles the question of truth. When a person believes 
on the word of the Church, what is the true analysis of his 
act? His act is certainly an act of his own, it is his act, his 
personal judgment : but, essentially, that,judgment is made, 
not because he understands the truth of what he believes, not 
because of the testimony of his Inner Light, but because— 
and only because—the Church says it is true. There are two 
ultimacies to be distinguished. In the first place, there is the 
ultimacy of the judgment in the psychological order. Taking 
a cinematographic view of his mental life, the act of belief 
appears last on the screen: it is final, ultimate. This is the 
ultimacy of the Inner Light, the act of personal judgment. 
But the cinematographic view gives only an exterior know- 
ledge of one’s mental life; there remains the question of the 
nature of those acts. And if we examine this final, ultimate 
act of mine, we find that it is not an act which is based on my 
Inner Light. It is an act of my Inner Light, in the sense of 
being a personal judgment, but the grounds, or the reasons of 
my belief are not my Inner Light. I do not believe because 
the truth proposed appeals to my Inner Light, but simply be- 
cause the Church proposes it for my belief: this is the ultimacy 
of the authority of the Church. Dr. Cadoux’s argument, 
therefore, can be valid only at the cost of confusing these two 
ultimacies. 

It will doubtless have occurred to some of our readers to 
ask themselves how it is possible for a man of his learning 
and obvious sincerity to have fallen into such confusion of 
thought. We would reply that in fact, this confusion is only 
symptomatic of a deeper defect. A more thorough diagnosis 
discloses a radical and far-reaching flaw in the religious out- 
look of this zealous writer. His fundamental error is a false 
or at least an incomplete idea of revelation. His horizon is 
limited to the sphere in which truth is won by an appreciation, 
more or less vivid, of the intrinsic evidence of what is pre- 
sented to the mind for acceptance. In his eyes the acquisition 
of truth is a process of verification by the ‘‘Inner Light.” 
The idea of truth which does not in itself bear its own evi- 
dence, which is not ‘‘self-authenticating,’’ which cannot 
successfully pass this testing of the Inner Light, is something 
which does not seem to have occurred to him. But revelation 
demands a totally different attitude of mind in the seeker for 
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truth. Revealed truth is taken by such to be truth, not be- 
cause he can test its claim to be true, but simply because it is 
revelation. If God has spoken, I take His word as His word, 
and not because that word appeals to me, or because it speaks 
tc my condition. I take it as true in the strictest sense without 
any testing of its truth, without any kind of testing at all. 
The only point is—has God spoken ?—if He has, then I must 
accept His teaching simply because it is His teaching. 

More immediately involved in his views on the Inner 
Light, and not unconnected with his denaturalization of the 
idea of reveiation, is his unsound account of the process of 
belief in general. This emerges in a particularly clear fashion 
in the attempt which Dr. Cadoux makes to prove that the 
theory of the Inner Light does not preclude the use of external 
authorities. The ultimacy of the Inner Light in the use of 
these authorities is based by him’ on the ground that the 
learner chooses his own teachers and has to check them; on 
the potential verifiability of statements accepted on authority, 
and on the fact that the learner alone can tell when he has 
found the truth. Dr. Cadoux’s sense of humour must have 
deserted him when he framed these arguments. The first of 
them is irrelevant ; to choose a teacher is not the same thing 
as to use the teacher as an authority, and it is clear that in 
the process of ‘‘checking’’ him the learner is precisely not 
using him as an authority, but as a mere source of informa- 
tion; moreover, to dissent is not to use, but to reject, an 
authority. Again, the potential verifiability of what is learned 
on authority is not at all a condition of using authority. That 
I can verify the teaching of my authority has nothing to do 
with the question as to the grounds of my acceptance of his 
teaching. Of course, if I believe because I have in fact veri- 
fied it, then certainly I accept it, not on the authority of the 
teacher, but because I have found out that what he teaches is 
true; and this is again not using the teacher as an authority. 
The last proof adduced by Dr. Cadoux is that the learner 
alone can tell when he has found truth. ‘‘At the end of the 
transaction, he and he alone must decide whether what his 
teachers have given him rings true, bears the royal stamp, 
looks like the other coins of the currency, and is likely to pass 
in the market of life and experience.’?* This somewhat 
rhetorical passage describes, perhafs, a process of learning, 


* pp. 156—167. 
* p. 166. 
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but it clearly does not describe the process of learning from 
authority. 

On the basis of these so inadequate arguments, he says :— 
“The doctrine of the ultimacy of the Inner Light has thus 
been shown to be perfectly consistent with our need of and 
our trust in many external and objective authorities.’’ We 
can only insist that the processes adduced in support of 
this contention, are simply not instances of the use of 
authorities as authorities. We pay Dr. Cadoux the tribute 
of admiring his consistency ; but at the same time we must 
add that his consistency leads him to sacrifice belief in any 
externai authority whatever. There is much wisdom in a 
word of Sabatier—‘‘An authority which one has the right to 
discuss, to defend, or blame is not an authority.’’ * Authority, 
fallible or infallible, ceases to be an authority for him who 
criticizes or doubts its pronouncements. The justice or 
otherwise of such criticism or doubt is not now in question : 
but, in every case, it essentially amounts to a rejection of the 
authority. To adopt any other attitude than that of submis- 
sion of mind and will is simply not to believe on the word of 
authority. Assent to authoritative teaching may be charac- 
terized by every degree of firmness, from the absolute cer- 
tainty of infallibility to the very slightest shadow of proba- 
bility ; but in every case it will be determined, not at all by 
the nature of the teaching in question, but by the degree of 
authoritativeness in the teacher. 

Dr. Cadoux has consistently maintained that this submis- 
sion is submission to the “‘Inner Light.’’ If it is, then no 
acceptance of any external authority as an authority is pos- 
sible. If it is not, then his contention that the ‘Inner Light’’ 
is ultimate indubitably fails. The Catholic position is not only 
possible but right and reasonable and irrefutable. 


R. HULL. 


tp. 167. , 
2 “*The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit,” p. 264. 
Eng. translation, 1904. 





FARM VERSUS FACTORY 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 
Goldsmith. 


HEN the density of population rises above a very 

low limit it becomes necessary for human labour 

to be applied directly to the soil, in order to stimu- 
late the growth of crops sufficient for the support of the com- 
munity. Thus arises a settled ‘‘agricultural,’’ as distinct from 
a nomadic ‘‘pastoral,’’ state of society. Such a society settled 
upon a limited tract of land and entirely supported by crops 
raised therefrom we may define as a ‘‘Peasant State,’’ which 
term, be it observed, does not mean a ‘‘State of Peasants,”’ 
since there may be in it many who are not in any sense agri- 
culturists. The essence of a ‘‘Peasant State,’’ as of a ‘Peasant 
Village’ or a ‘‘Peasant Family,’’ is that it supports itself by 
consuming (not by selling) the produce of its own land, and 
thus, so far as concerns necessaries, is self-sufficient. Thus 
England, up to the end of the eighteenth century, was a 
Peasant State. No essential thing was imported, at any rate 
in such quantity that the stoppage of it would have made 
English life impossible. The whole human race, considered 
in reference to the whole habitable globe, must necessarily 
be a vast Peasant State. Robinson Crusoe on his island was 
similarly forced to become a Peasant State, the very smallest 
possible. 

But certain sections of mankind, within a complete economic 
(t.e., necessarily peasant) society, whether individuals, cities, 
tracts of the countryside or even whole sovereign states, as 
modern England, can devote themselves to other activities be- 
sides agriculture, provided the peasant section of their society 
is large enough to supply them willingly or under compulsion 
with the necessaries of life. And when members of such units 
do so, we normally find that, at the outset, they become 
speedily much more prosperous than their congeners who 
have remained peasants. These commercialists ‘‘make 
money,’’ i.e., acquire the power to control commodities, in a 
way the peasant seems unable to do. Yet, in the end, after 
perhaps a generation or two, they seem no better off. Brother 
Hodge takes on the family farm, and dies a poor clodhopper, 
who has never been able to afford more than a draught of 
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home-brewed ale to wash down his supper of bread and cheese. 
Brother Smart, on the other hand, becomes a clever mechanic, 
or clerk, ‘‘gets on,’’ and looks contemptuously at Hodge 
still working in the fields, while he drives by in his car, on his 
way to the full-dress dinner and iced champagne that await 
him. Yet Hodge’s grandchildren are still eating their fill 
of bread and cheese and quaffing their sufficiency of ale in the 
old farm kitchen, when Smart’s stagger out of Carey Street, 
tightening their belts and wondering if after all death by 
drowning can be more unpleasant than stone-breaking in the 
casual ward. 

So again, in the ’sixties of last century there came toSlocum- 
in-the-Mud a keen business man who recognized the possi- 
bilities of expansion of the old-established local trade of mug- 
making. Instead therefore of Slocum mugs being used only 
by the Mudshire Hodges to drink their home-brew, this 
famous brand of pottery became, by the middle of the ’eighties, 
world-famous, and Slocum had grown from a little market 
town to a great city. Its shopkeepers made fortunes, its local 
brewers bought seats in the House of Lords, its Mayor became 
a Lord Mayor, men were bribed with immense wages to leave 
the Mudshire farms and work in its potbanks. But to-day,— 
which community contains the most grinding poverty, which 
has a local Unemployment Committee, which has the greater 
proportion of its citizens on ‘‘the rates’’ or ‘‘the dole’’; the 
“City of Slocombe,’ or its one-time rival market town of 
*‘Dozing in the Hollow,’’ which still supports its cattle mar- 
ket, its annual Goose Fair and its half-dozen ‘‘pubs,’’ in spite 
of the repeated “‘ruin of agriculture’ ? 

The present writer is very far indeed from denying that 
English agriculture is in a bad way. But a comparison of 
the present state of towns and districts typified in the above 
imaginary instance, of which many must be known to anyone 
familiar with both urban and rural conditions in England to- 
day, must give one pause before he declares its position worse 
than that of any British industry, except those established 
within the past thirty years or so. Motor cars, artificial silk, 
gramophones, in these perhaps money is now being made. 
But what of railway locomotives, cotton, cutlery? Oil re- 
fineries and stores may be being built daily. But what of 
the ‘‘Black Diamonds’’ which were so confidently described 
to the writer when he was a child as the inexhaustible treasure 


of England? 
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And as with particular trades, so with nations. The Indus- 
trial Revolution was begun in England and the policy of 
living on foreign-grown food bought by the export of manu- 
factures was (and is) the national policy of England. In 1800 
Spain levied tribute from an immense Empire, whose potential 
wealth, as we know now, can have been but little inferior to 
that of the British Empire to-day. But Spain levied tribute 
in gold, in precious stones, in luxuries. She was still, as 
always, fed by her own peasants, a ‘“‘backward,’’ ‘“‘super- 
stitious,’’ ‘‘ignorant’’ class, at whom the British farmer, then 
in the heyday of an artificially stimulated prosperity and 
dazzled by the marvellous scientific advances in his own line, 
whereby men like Townsend, Coke, Bakewell, were teaching 
- him to keep pace with industrial developments, scoffed con- 
- temptuously. By 185c Spain had lost her colonial Empire, 
and British publicists were pointing to her as an example of 
the results of levying tribute on colonies without repaying 
them in manufactures, of the futility of importing luxuries 
rather than necessaries. But, none the less, Spain never 
starved, and, so late as 1898, could put up a fight, and a much 
better fight than many in England realize, against the im- 
mense industrialized power of the United States. And to- 
day—? Does Spain, where “‘blind prejudice’’ has so con- 
sistently opposed the efforts of foreign capitalists to ‘‘open 
up”’ her natural resources (for the benefit, of course, of Spain 
herself !), does this ‘‘backward and ignorant’’ country exhibit 
the spectacle of over a million unemployed, kept from revolt 
only by government grants of money to bolster up an ‘‘in- 
surance’’ scheme that is merely Poor Relief, disguised lest its 
stigma should cause the trained soldiers of a victorious army 
to remember the use of their rifles? No, Peasant Spain has 
lost an Empire, but Peasant Spain can still find within her 
own borders work and food for her people. Industrialized 
England sprawls now,—weakly it is true, since the beginning 
of the decentralizing movement in Dominion Government,— 
over a quarter of the earth. But England cannot find work 
for multitudes of her people. And as to food—well, we keep 
at present seven weeks ahead of starvation, and strain our 
national credit to do so. 

Enough has now been said to afford some indication that 
the abandonment of the peasant principle for the mercantile, 
whether by a family, a district or a nation, has two effects, a 
short time one, leading to a great increase in prosperity, and a 
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long time one, leading, apparently at least, towards disaster. 
Let us now consider certain points of theory which may ex- 
plain how this might have been prophesied at the outset. 

The crop yield of a given tract of land can be immensely 
increased by the application of human labour (including, of 
course, intellectual effort) in a number of ways. But the 
speed at which a crop grows is dependent on the climate and 
the seasons. It is very unusual for land to yield two crops of 
the same kind in a year. Even in the tropics, where there is 
practically no summer or winter, the cycle is nearly always 
one of a complete year, dependent on dry and rainy seasons. 
There are districts in India where two crops of rice (though of 
a rather different kind of rice) are raised in the year. But even 
there, this is only possible because of a local peculiarity in 
the monsoons, and the crops generally are strictly limited by 
the recurring seasons, the whole cycle of the agriculturist’s 
operations being an annual one. And in English farming 
‘second cuts’’ of clover, etc., are sometimes obtainable, but 
these are only an extra yield within the seasonal cycle, cer- 
tainly in no sense a halving of the time of the cycle, even as 
applied to the crop itself. And, as applied to the whole range 
of the crops of a ‘‘rotation,’’ the rule is absolute that you 
cannot reduce the time factor in agriculture, for that is de- 
pendent on the annual seasons. Apparent time saving, as by 
rapid ploughing with machinery; horse, instead of hand, 
hoeing, etc.; are really only labour-saving, or, too often, 
labour-displacing devices, in that they enable a smaller num- 
ber of men to get through the labour of cultivating a given 
area, or the same number of men to cultivate a larger area, in 
a season. They do not enable a full complement of labourers 
to sow more seed or to reap more crops from a given area than 
could be done before. So too, improvements in seeds or 
manures increase the yield in a season, i.e., the virtual fertility 
of the soil, but not the number of cycles of seedtime and 
harvest that can be completed in a given time. The increment 
is in arithmetical, not in geometrical proportion. 

It is this rigidity of the time factor that essentially dis- 
tinguishes agriculture from all manufactures or commercial 
transactions. For the introduction of machinery into manu- 
factures, or of modern machine-made methods of communica- 
tion into commerce, does directly and immediately that which 
in agriculture it is entirely powerless to do. Ten men in a 
factory equipped with machinery can often perform in a week 
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operations which it would take them ten weeks to do by hand. 
And these operations will result in the conversion in that week 
of as great a quantity of raw material into finished goods as 
the ten weeks’ labour of the hand-workers. The ‘‘turn-over’’ 
is ten times as fast. It is very doubtful if any goods worth 
making at all were ever better made by machinery than by 
hand. The idea underlying the mechanicalization of industry 
has been to reduce the time occupied in production, not to 
improve the quality of the goods produced. And it is easy 
to see how, if this can be done, enormously greater profits 
are possible in manufacturing or commercial than in agri- 
cultural pursuits, in the ‘‘making’’ or ‘‘marketing’’ rather 
than the ‘‘growing”’ of things, by the employment of the same 
initial capital and the same intellectual effort. The individuals 
or the community who abandon the peasant mode of life for 
the commercial or manufacturing exchange the arithmetical 
for the geometrical proportion of wealth increment. Hence 
their initial rapid rise in riches. 

We may note in passing that this emancipation from the 
limiting time factor is not fully obtained by the handicrafts- 
man, the true manu-facturer, but only by the modern machino- 
facturer ; for, in the absence of ‘‘power’’ there is still a natural 
limit to speed of operation, viz. : the limit of human muscular 
and nervous endurance. The ingenuity of inventors can in- 
deed (as it did in the cotton trade for example) evolve con- 
trivances which will allow of much speeding up in true manu- 
facture, even to the extent of introducing the ‘‘factory’’ 
system. In the instance quoted this was done in an effort to 
bring the speed of production into line with the possible speed 
of exchange, which had already been greatly increased by 
political and, to a certain extent, navigational, developments 
and improvements, that followed on the realization of the 
rapidity with which money could be made in commerce. It 
was in this, the sphere of transport and exchange, the mercan- 
tile world, that the discovery of the personal gain attaching 
to living by the geometricai or ‘‘compound interest’’ rule was 
first made. Interesting and important as this point is, how- 
ever, it is outside the scope of this essay to discuss it at 
length. 

Now it is obvious that ‘‘compound interest’’ cannot remain 
permanently the law of increase of wealth, whether individual 
or collective. We all know the story of the Emperor, the chess 
board and the grains of wheat. Actually, of course, the pinch 
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begins to be felt by commercialists and machinofacturers at 
a stage so early that its nature is not generally recognized. 
Distress in industry is attributed to a variety of causes, but all 
alike spring really from the essentially usurious character of 
modern machinofacture. In practice, the difficulty is always 
reducible to the fact that people cannot be induced to buy the 
goods at the price at which the industry, paying a living wage 
and offering the least profit that will induce people with capital 
to invest in it, can turn them out. This may be because the 
goods are no longer really wanted at all, as, e.g., in the super- 
session of coal by oil, of cotton by artificial silk, of rail trans- 
port by the motor-car and (now imminent) of gas by electricity. 
It is noteworthy in this connection that the superseding article 
seems always to be one which is essentially more usurious, by 
making use of some irreplaceable, or less easily and quickly 
replaceable, ‘‘natural resource’’ as its raw material, than the 
old. Thus, oil is more easily obtained and in all probability 
far more easily exhausted, than coal; the wood of the forests 
now being used up for papermaking and artificial silk, is easier 
to obtain and only replaceable by a far longer and more un- 
certain process of ‘“‘reafforestation’’ (not yet seriously 
attempted) than the annually cropped cotton; electrical en- 
gineering necessitates the use of vast quantities of the com- 
paratively rare copper, instead of the much more abundant 
iron employed in gas engineering, and so on. In view of 
this trait, it is almost safe to prophesy that the ‘‘run’’ of the 
new industry will be even shorter than that of the old. In 
the meantime the capital sunk in the old must undoubtedly 
be entirely lost. 

Secondly industries may decay because, though there is still 
a demand for the goods they produce, foreigners or newer 
rivals in the home fields can produce more cheaply. We are 
often told that this is due to ‘‘obsolete methods’’ and, in a 
technical sense, this may be so. But the real trouble with 
“‘unprogressive’’ concerns is essentially simply an accumula- 
tion of debt. You cannot replace expensive machinery or dis- 
place highly-paid officials with a ‘‘vested interest’’ in the 
business without spending money. Neither can you say to 
the existing shareholders, whose money is represented by the 
machinery to be scrapped, ‘‘Your capital is obsolete and is 
now simply represented by so much scrap iron. Take it away 
and get what you can for it. We are making a new issue to 
pay for new machinery. If you want a share in the dividends 
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in future you must subscribe to it.’’ You cannot say this 
directly. But what is going on now every day in ‘‘recon- 
structions,’’ ‘‘reductions of capital,’’ ‘‘amalgamations,”’ etc., 
is a compromise with the principle. So long as any liability 
on account of this past and now no longer productive expendi- 
ture is recognized (and unless there is an actual, complete and 
avowed failure, it always is," in some form or other) the con- 
cern, whether an individual firm or company with ‘‘watered’’ 
capital, a whole industry handicapped by high wages due to 
a standard of living justified by an old but not by the present 
relation of the value of its output to the general supply of 
necessaries, or a whole nation staggering under a vast national 
debt and huge taxation for national services and public works 
which it cannot afford, but which have become necessary to 
bolster up its ‘‘industrial efficiency’’ or its ‘‘overseas trade”’ ; 
in any and every such case the older concern must ultimately 
be ousted from whatever markets remain open to it in com- 
petition with newer concerns free from such a burden. Only 
if it have a monopoly, can it hold its own. Hence the present 
cry in Industrial England for ‘‘rationalization’’ or ‘‘amal- 
gamation,’’ whether under private, ‘‘Big Business’’ or public 
*‘Socialistic’’ control. The thing is bound to fail, even if, in 
certain industries, it is tried for a time, for no monopoly can 
ultimately succeed over an area greater than that wherein 
it can exercise political control and so forbid the growth of 
rivals. And the area whence, under present conditions, 
English Industry must draw its raw material and English 
Industrial workers their food, is already far beyond any con- 
ceivable political control by English, or even Anglo-German- 
Jewish ‘‘Captains of Industry.’’ So far as the Government is 
concerned, of course, the whole trend of political development 
within the Empire is in the direction of decentralization of 
State Government and the greater independence of the various 
Dominions. And outside the Empire it has nothing like the 
power of the Anglo-German-Jews. Yet, vast and uncon- 
trollable as the area already is, it must grow, ever more and 
more rapidly, till it reaches and bursts against the limit of 
World Dominion, if industry is to go on expanding, because 
much of the raw material of industry is agricultural produce, 
t.e., can only be produced at ‘‘simple interest.’’ Whereas 
industry must, if in its present form it is to keep going at 


* The railway companies are, of course, still paying dividends on capital 
which was represented by the first set of metals laid on their tracks, now in some 
cases nearly a century ago. But where are these old rails? 
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all, continue to produce at ‘‘compound interest’’ and must also 
expand, because of the operation of ‘‘re-investment’’ and the 
ever-increasing debt of capital spent long ago and no longer 
really represented by assets. The pinch is already felt in 
the growing cost of raw material and wages,’ relative to selling 
prices in those industries whose raw materials are crop- 
products, and is daily leading more and more in England 
to their decay and the rise of the purely usurious industries, 
which live by eating up exhaustible natural resources. Thus, 
a reliance on the export of textiles as a means of paying for 
food is being replaced by an attempt to boom British motor- 
cars in foreign markets. 

This, then, is the ultimate result of a nation’s departure 
from the peasant principle. And it portends disaster to the 
nation. 

We in England can hardly expect any move, by the directors 
of the system, or by Governments elected on a predominantly 
industrial franchise, to reverse this fatal tendency. And the 
present English farmer depends on exchange, rather than on 
growing food for family consumption. Probably we can only 
be saved, if indeed it is not already too late, by action by in- 
dividuals, or better still, by small groups, who, seeing the 
danger, can, at least partially, disentangle themselves. During 
the War much was done in the way of home production of food 
by its actual consumers. Let us revive the practice in our new 
emergency and seek to extend it till perhaps some will be able 
to drop their industrial employment and live wholly on their 
land. Let there be a determined agitation to compel local 
authorities to use their powers of providing access to the land. 
Thus from below we may build up a new peasantry within the 
industrial state and so have ready an avenue of escape for those 
whose living is threatened as it decays. 

Such action cannot “‘pay.’’ You will probably be able, 
for a long time yet, to buy vegetables (for instance) cheaper 
than you can grow them (allowing the present money value 
of your time). But the call is to immediate (but not to ulti- 
mate) individual self-sacrifice so as to save society. 

HERBERT SHOVE. 


t The latter because the wage fund ultimately pays the interest on National, 
and Municipal loans, and even, in the form of labour, supporting unproductive 
“rentiers” whose capital invested in the industry has really been exhausted, on 
the “water” in the industry's own stock. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE TRUE FUNCTION OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


S there any prospect of Protestant controversialists ever 
abandoning the old fallacious charge that Catholics, no less 
than Protestants, base their faith upon private judgment? It was 
Chillingworth (“ Religion of Protestants,” 1637) who first, as 
far as we know, triumphantly proclaimed that the Papist, in 
discovering and accepting the authority of the Church, is just 
as individual in his choice as the Protestant is in rejecting it; a 
piece of sophistry for which he was later rebuked by the ration- 
alist Buckle (“ Hist. of Civilization,” I., p. 321). It is repeated 
at Oxford to-day by Dr. Goudge, a Professor of Divinity, as if 
it had not been exposed a thousand times since; as if, indeed 
it were not patently unsound. “ Let us have no nonsense about 
this,” says Dr. Goudge !, sweeping aside the Catholic argument. 
“ Our personal belief must always rest fundamentally upon our 
private judgment. If we submit ourselves to the Roman Church, 
it is by a pure act of private judgment that we do so and all our 
faith afterwards depends upon the continuance of our private 
judgment that the step we took was justified.” It is almost 
incredible that such ignorance of the nature of faith should be 
displayed by a theological professor, but as we have implied, 
it is common form with Protestants of every sort. In our current 
issue, there is an able refutation of the same confusion of ideas, 
elaborated in a Nonconformist work of much pretension, and it 
has been many times exhibited in the Church Times of late years. 
As long ago as July 23, 1909, Canon Lacey, presumably wiser 
now, wrote in its pages to this effect— There are said to be 
human beings, affecting the style of Catholics, who think them- 
selves bound to subordinate their own conscience to the direction 
. of the Church. It must be sheer muddle-headedness, for 

I know not how they achieve this conception but by the supreme 
direction of the same conscience.” And earlier in the same year, 
discoursing on “ Private Judgment,” he argued somewhat as 
follows: “‘ The most comprehensive act of faith—‘ I believe with- 
out doubting all that the Church proposes for my belief "—rests 
on a dictate of my reason that the Church is the oracle of God 
and therefore worthy of my credence. Consequently, faith rests 
upon private judgment.” Finally, a leader in the same paper, 
(Oct. 14, 1910) analysing “ Church Authority ” and vesting it 
in the episcopal office, contemplates the possibility of a bishop 
teaching false doctrine and, after asking—‘‘,How shall it be 


* Church Times, Nov. st. p. 537. 
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known that a bishop is thus falsifying his authority "—answers 
glibly—* We come here, as we must always come, to the indi- 
vidual Christian conscience. A Christian whe knows, or thinks 
he knows, his Bishop and Pastor to be so erring, owes him no 
obedience. He owes him rather defiance.” 

Accordingly, whether the Protestant is refuting Catholic doc- 
trine or asserting his own, it seems to come to the same thing ; 
the individual reason is the final norm of truth. All these years— 
Newman exposed the fallacy in ‘“ Loss and Gain "—the Protestant 
mind has shown itself incapable of distinguishing between the 
ordinary use of the intellect as a means of gaining knowledge 
and its recognition of a source of knowledge far beyond its own 
capacity. These critics insist on the sufficiently obvious fact that 
all knowledge must ultimately reach us through the use of our 
cognitive faculties. Everything we formally know has become 
knowledge precisely because our minds, at work on the data 
presented to them, have arrived at a number of fixed conclusions. 
And as these minds are individual, independent, personal, 
“private,” so, even Faith—the acceptance of divine revelation 
on divine authority—becomes, in that sense, an act of private 
judgment; in other words, until we are granted the intuition of 
the Beatific Vision, we must remain reasoning beings. 

But once we have discovered, by the proper use of our intel- 
lects, the existence of the oracle of God on earth, what that oracle 
tells us is accepted, not because its truth is evident or capable 
of being proved by reason, but because God has uttered it. The 
lantern, in Newman’s image, has done its work in leading us home 
through the dark; the house itself is otherwise illuminated. The 
image, of course, is not perfect, for we use our reasons, not only 
to recognize the Church through her “credentials,” but also to 
understand what she teaches. It comes to this, as we have 
implied: neither Dr. Goudge nor Canon Lacey nor Protestants 
generally show any real knowledge of the nature of the Act of 
Faith. The first named, in saying that after submission to the 
Church, “ by a pure act of private judgment,” we can only remain 
Catholics by a continuance of that act, implies that the process 
of submission is merely an intellectual one; having reasoned 
ourselves into the Church, we may possibly reason ourselves out 
again. And Canon Lacey concurs—“ it is a dictate of my reason 
that the Church is the oracle of God ”—therefore, Faith rests 
upon that dictate. Both these learned theologians ignore alto- 
gether, not only the action of the will in the assent of Faith, but 
also, what is still more essential, the co-operation of God’s grace. 
Submission is an act of will, and in the case of the adult convert, 
it cannot be made without the predisposition and assistance of 
God's supernatural influence. The character of genuine Catholic 
faith, the intense firmness of that assent to the Church and her 
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teaching, on the strength of which so many of her children have 
abandoned their most precious possessions, is not to be accounted 
for by anything short of divine assistance. That unconquerable 
adhesion to truth, that rejection of any shade of doubt, are not 
due to mere natural convictions, nor even in most cases merely 
to minds supernaturally enlightened, but to human wills made 
adamantine by the grace of God. Thus a grace-assisted will 
enters essentially into the act. Faith is free, the motives of 
credibility do not compel assent, otherwise no thinking man could 
disbelieve. And faith is wholly supernatural ; in its object which 
is God's revelation, in its formal motive, which is God’s truthful- 
ness, and in its principal cause, which is God's grace. 

Consequently, having found our authority for God's revelation 
to be the ever-living and indefectible Church, which, according 
to the New Testament, Christ and His Apostles described in such 
unmistakable terms, our act of submission to her teaching is 
generically different from any act of submission to human 
authority. Doubtless, genuine faith may be exercised outside 
the Catholic Church,—through belief, for instance, in a “ self- 
guaranteed ” Bible as the word of God,—but the Protestant theory 
of fallible Churches prevents any acceptance of revelation from 
the mouth of a living teacher, so endowed as to be capable of 
interpreting, defining and correcting, with absolute certainty what 
otherwise would be left to the mercy of fallible human opinion. 
The Church, like her Founder, has the words of eternal life, and 
we Catholics submit mind and will to her, just as we should to 
Him were He still in our midst. 

Let us, therefore, as Dr. Goudge suggests, have no nonsense 
about this. Catholic belief is not based upon private judgment 
but upon the teaching of God’s oracle, recognized as such by 
reason and obeyed as such by faith. No one, having had that 
gift from God, can lose it save through his own grievous fault; 
no one can gain that gift save through God’s gratuitous favour. 
Reason leads us to the threshold of the Church, but only grace 
enables us to cross it. Reason prompts us to swim to the Bark of 
Peter ; it is grace that lifts us on board. The principle of private 
judgment, as employed by Protestants—and in this Dr. Goudge 
and Canon Lacey are one with the lowest Evangelical—is wrong, 
not in itself, but because misapplied. In matters religious, reason 
is properly employed only in searching for the source of revealed 
truth and, once found, in following its guidance; it is misused, 
when it is made the ultimate criterion of the fact of revelation or 
the meaning of its contents. Those who so misuse it are manifestly 
tossed about by every wind of doctrine; those who know and 
respect the limits of its use are at peace in the possession of the 
truth. J.K. 
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‘* MODERN SPIRITUALISM” AND “‘ THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 


N the March, April and May numbers of THE MONTH for 
| 1928, there appeared three articles under the title of “ Modern 
Spiritualism ” which, with the inclusion of some supplementary 
matter—notably a contribution to the Irish Quarterly, Studies,— 
have since been republished as a booklet.t_ To this little volume 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has written a rejoinder, and we are 
very glad to bring it to the notice of those who may have taken 
any interest in the papers to which he is replying.? Nothing 
would please us better than that the two booklets should be read 
in sequence. The only procedure we would strongly deprecate is 
that Sir Arthur’s presentment of the present writer’s polemic 
should be accepted without reference to the printed text upon 
which he professes to comment. 

A considerable portion of Sir Arthur’s booklet is taken up with 
an endorsement of the revelations of escaped nuns and with a 
denunciation of the indecencies of the confessional, with regard 
to which he accepts the word of Dr. Joseph MacCabe as a record 
of personal experience, seeing that this gentleman having been 
a Franciscan friar up to the age of 28, had “ heard many con- 
fessions himself.” For the line of defence thus adopted, the 
apologist himself seems to feel that some explanation is called 
for, and he gives it in these terms: 


And here let me pull my argument together for a moment, 
lest I should seem to have been unduly wandering. Why 
have I in turn touched upon the supervision of Catholic 
orphanages, the inspection of convents and the abuses of the 
confessional? What have they to do with Father Thurston's 
attack upon spiritualism? The answer is that Father Thurston 
has in unprovoked fashion, gone out of his way to attack 
our mediums and our methods, and that therefore since it is 
proverbial that the best defence is often a counter attack, I 
have ventured to show one or two of the weak points in that 
system of which Father Thurston is a protagonist. 


“ Father Thurston has in unprovoked fashion gone out of his 
way to attack our mediums”! But has he? The main argument 
of the booklet which has called forth Sir Arthur's rejoinder is that 
the promises made to American Spiritualists from 1249 to 1856 
of extraordinary revelations in the near future, and of marvellous 
guidance and protection for those who promoted the cause, were 
not verified. Some twenty-five years later the whole vital force 
of the movement in the United States collapsed. Surely an 


* “Modern Spiritualism.” Sheed and Ward, 31 Paternoster Row. Price, Is. 
2 “©The Roman Catholic Church, a Rejoinder.” By Arthur Conan Doyle, M.D., 
LL.D. Psychic Press, 2 Victoria Street. Price, 1s. 6d. 
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opponent is not “ going out of his way” if he points out that 
the very founders of modern Spiritualism, who were posthumously 
honoured in a meeting of Spiritualists at the Queen’s Hall in 1920, 
had both solemnly declared that Spiritualism was an absolute 
falsehood and the most wicked blasphemy known to the world, 
and had moreover both died miserably, shortly afterwards, the 
victims of alcoholic excess. The present writer has no less 
sympathy than their self-appointed champion, for the infinitely 
pathetic story of the two younger Fox sisters, the more so that one 
of them for ten years became a Catholic and more or less faith- 
fully practised her religion. It was only after she went back to 
her mediumistic surroundings that all moral resistance collapsed. 

In the booklet complained of, no word suggests that mediums 
are necessarily charlatans or evil-livers. A number of citations 
are made from the representative organs of the movement show- 
ing that one of the causes which brought about the downfall of 
1875—6 was the unabashed trickery of many of those who were 
at that time honoured as possessing exceptional psychic gifts. 
But it is not said that mediums generally are depraved or 
fraudulent. The present writer in other articles has often had 
occasion to refer to Stainton Moses, to Valiantine, to Mrs. 
Osborne Leonard and Mrs. Piper, to Mrs. Travers Smith, etc., 
etc., above all to D. D. Home, and he can safely challenge ,the 
production of a single phrase which imputes imposture or loose 
morality to any of these. 

One other astounding statement which Sir Arthur makes is the 
following: “ Father Thurston raises the bogey of free love among 
spiritualists, a thing of which neither I nor any other experienced 
spiritualist with whom I have talked has ever found a trace.” The 
only answer to this can be that, assuming the truth of this state- 
ment, Sir A. Conan Doyle was certainly not possessed of that in- 
timate acquaintance with his subject which could have justified 
him in writing a “ History of Spiritualism.” The allusions to 
Free Love in the booklet “ Modern Spiritualism ” are taken exclu- 
sively from journals and writers devoted heart and soul to the 
cause. Moreover, we may present Sir Arthur with a reference 
which has lately been given to the world in a book only published 
since his pamphlet ‘“ The Roman Catholic Church ” was printed. 
In E. R. Corson’s volume, “ Some Unpublished Letters of Madame 
Blavatsky,” he includes a communication of hers describing the 
conversion of Col. Olcott, who like herself had previously been 
devoted to the Spiritualistic cause but who had now joined her 
in founding the Theosophical Society. She writes under date 
8 Jan. 1876: 

He eats no more meat, renounces supper and wine; his 
only aim in life is to become purified, as he says, of his past 
life, of the stains he has inflicted on his soul. I can do 
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nothing with him. I have evoked the spirit of fanaticism 
in him, and now I cruelly repent, for this man does nothing 
by ‘halves. His only object in life, he says, is to purify 
American spiritualism of the dirt of free love, to never pro- 
ceed to hold séances, except by making the greatest efforts 
to secure pure mediums of pure morality, children or young 
innocent persons, if possible, such selected priestesses vowed 
to chastity as in the times of Theurgy. He is right there, 
for if we wish to commune with pure spirits we must open to 
them clean passages, and offer pure channels. (pp. 173— 
174). 

But we have no intention of starting a new controversy or 
of indicating all the many points in Sir Arthur’s latest brochure 
with which we find ourselves in profound disagreement. One 
question, however, in conclusion we should like to put to him. 
Johannes (Mr. Bradley's control), being asked to give his view 
of sex from the morality point of view, replied: “My dear man, 
why should you, who seem to me a sane, even a wise person, ask 
such a foolish question? There are no morals. Nothing is moral 
or immoral, but there is wisdom and folly; and the mistaken 
use of sex on your planet is merely a form of folly.” Now does 
Sir Arthur endorse this teaching? and if not, why not? Why has 
not the Jew, Johannes, just as much claim to be listened to as 
Sir Arthur’s own guide, the Arabian sage, Pheneas. When these 
spiritualistic utterances contradict each other, as they do at every 
turn, who is to decide for us which is the more worthy of atten- 
tion? H.T. 





CAN BIGOTRY BE MUZZLED? 


HE Catholic Truth Society publishes three useful volumes 

called “ The Antidote,” composed for the most part of 
refutations of various calumnies against the Catholic Church, 
charges old and new but all born of ignorance, hatred and 
bigotry. That series might be indefinitely extended, for there 
exist organizations, periodicals and individuals, whose sole raison 
a@’étre seems to be the vilification of Catholics, whether in their 
religious or civil character. We have no wish—it would neither 
be possible nor desirable—to shield Catholic faith and practice 
from the fullest discussion. To use the old quip—* Know 
Popery ” is the best cure for the “ No Popery”” mentality. But it 
is very wearisome to be made the target for mere abuse. Surely 
our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, after these hundred years of 
civil equality, should have learnt that, whatever they may think of 
it in theory, Catholicism in practice does not make its votaries. 
any less loyal or law-abiding or right-living than other members 
of the community. Our own generation has seen, to the satisfac- 
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tion of all decent people, the removal from the statute book of 
those insults to our faith and those restrictions on our liberty 
that remained as concessions to Protestant prejudice when the 
main matter of our civil freedom was secured. Thus the Law 
itself has set its seal upon our entire trustworthiness ; why should 
any of our fellow-citizens be allowed still to call it in question? 

That many do, weekly, in press and, alas! in pulpit, is 
notorious. There can be few Catholics of any prominence who 
have not been made, at one time or other, the unwilling recipients 
of anti-Catholic tracts and leaflets. There are few Protestant 
papers which do not frequently accuse the Church of en- 
couraging idolatry or immorality, leaving to Catholics, who might 
be supposed to know better than any outsider what their Church 
teaches, the painful alternative of being either fools or knaves. 
Denunciation of ‘“ Rome,” wanton, ill-informed, bitter, is com- 
mon form in Protestant religious oratory. Our Catholic con- 
temporaries labour strenuously in pillorying and rebutting these 
uncalled-for attacks, with a patience and courtesy rarely at fault. 
But while criticizing such demonstrations against the Church and 
vindicating her truth against error of all sorts, they do not usually 
blame or abuse non-Catholics for the beliefs they sincerely 
profess, nor hold them up to opprobrium as actual or potential 
criminals. Zhe Tablet recently quoted the Zxglish Churchman, 
one of the respectable Protestant papers, as saying in regard to 
the following statement— 


Catholics are not their fellow-citizens, but are members 
of a truth-hating, lie-loving, Satanic organization, which is 
the worst enemy of mankind— 


that “ as a comprehensive description of the organization known 
as the Church of Rome, the summary is not far out.” What is 
the reason, we may ask, why a writer who presumably is not an 
uncultured savage, can with an easy conscience, pen such a gross 
slander against a considerable number of his countrymen, whose 
blameless lives and, indeed, whose public services must be known 
to him? Does he think that we do not know the character of our 
Church or, knowing it to be what he thinks it, that we should have 
no scruple in belonging to it? The truth is that he and his like 
are in the grip of an immemorial tradition, sucked in with their 
mothers’ milk, and made inveterate by education, dating from the 
days when Catholics were proscribed outlaws, deprived of civil 
and religious rights, the helpless and almost hopeless victims of 
a deluge of invective inspired by contempt or fear. These writers 
are pre-emancipation in their outlook, the subjects of an un- 
reasoning obsession which is all the’ more incurable because 
founded on prejudice. 

It is for that reason that a suggestion made in Zhe 7adlet 
(October 5th) by Father Lester, S.J., writing on this very subject 
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and recognizing the general honesty of these bigoted antagonists 
of “ Rome,” seems worthy of the attention of our legislators. He 
would have the law of libel widened so as to extend protection 
from slander to legal institutions as well as to individuals, 
making those who defame any association of citizens liable to be 
called upon to make good their charges at law on the summons of 
some representative of such association. Only so, he thinks, will 
those reckless calumniators be brought to some sense of 
responsibility for their utterances. There would be no in- 
tolerance, no religious discrimination, about such a measure, for 
it would apply to secular as well as to ecclesiastical institutions, 
and be as much a safeguard to Protestants as to Catholics. For 
appeals to religious intolerance are frequent solvents of public 
order and peace. Were such a measure passed, our convents 
might at last be freed from the monstrous charges of cruelty and 
immorality made against them by anonymous scribes, and such 
authors could be brought to book for such patent misrepresenta- 
tions of Catholic doctrine as that quoted by Father Lester from 
a Protestant tract, “a Christian who rejects Catholicism is con- 
demned to death by the Roman Church.” The legal check on 
licence of speech forbids “ utterances liable to cause public 
disorder ”: there would be no change of principle in extending 
that prohibition to provocative utterances in print. 

It is bad enough that Catholics should be exposed to virulent 
abuse for professing a religion which the law recognizes as 
wholly compatible with good citizenship. But it is much worse 
when organizations are tolerated, the only object of which is to 
pervert helpless Catholic children from their faith by bribery. 
The system, owing to the labours of Cardinal Manning, Cardinal 
Vaughan and others, has almost disappeared in this country, 
although for long years after Emancipation, every public 
charitable institution was a hotbed of proselytism. The various 
Catholic Rescue societies still existing amongst us show that the 
danger has not wholly passed. However, it is in Ireland that 
the evil thing has had the longest and most widespread vogue, 
as many articles in this periodical have pointed out,! and it is in 
Ireland to-day that it is fighting its last battle. It was not 
perhaps so wonderful that this vile, open traffic in souls, sup- 
ported as it is by the Irish Protestant Church, should have 
lasted so long, especially in the Anglicized city of Dublin, before 
the country’s independence was recognized, but it will surprise us 
if the growing Catholic feeling of the nation will not presently 
secure the suppression by law of a practice which is an outrage 
both on morality and national self-respect. Its abolition has 
been several times suggested of late, in that virile periodical, 


* See THE Monts, “ Irish Birds’-Nests,” Dec. 1866; ‘‘ Protestant Missions in 
Ireland.” Oct., 1879; ‘‘‘ Souperism’ in Ireland," Oct., 1913. 
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The Catholic Pictorial, (presently to become 7he Catholic Mind) 
which has been active in exposing its iniquities. The fact that 
it has been denounced by decent-minded people of every belief, 
makes its continued toleration by law a matter for genuine 
surprise. J.K. 
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Although the Capitalist system is in no more 

Unemployment danger under the present Government than it 
still Rife. was under the last, it is not working any the 
more efficiently. It is not succeeding in bring- 

ing together the idle worker and the needed work, in spite of all 
the Government can do or project. The more intimate know- 
ledge of, and the deeper sympathy with, the aims, desires, and 
capacities of Labour, possessed by the Labour Ministry, have 
accomplished as little in relief of unemployment as Mr. Baldwin's 
more academic efforts. In deprecating criticism of his want 
of success so far, the responsible Minister is using exactly the 
same language as his predecessor. As far as his industrial views 
are concerned Mr. Thomas is eligible for election at the Carlton. 
He recognizes that British industry has lost much of the foreign 
market which formerly made it prosperous, and that it is still 
trying to meet the colossal bill for damages presented by the war. 
He knows, better than some of his colleagues, that, in his own 
words (November 12th), “ Anybody can spend money; anybody 
can solve the unemployment problem if he merely assumes there 
is a bottomless pit out of which the money comes.” He is 
keenly aware of the tendency of State assistance to vitiate 
character. What disturbs him most, he says, in the outlook, is 
“anything which tends to sap our independent spirit; anything 
which makes men and women rely upon other efforts than their 
own.” He sees that to use the taxpayers’ money to create more 
employment may possibly lessen the employment that exists. He 
confesses that there is no royal road, no short cut, to better con- 
ditions ; that there is no immediate remedy, although, given time, 
things will be much improved. Time, indeed, is what the Govern- 
ment needs. They are pouring water down the pump in the hope 
that it will return later on in increased volume. The outlay 
on social services—education, insurance, widows’ pensions, 
housing schemes, etc.,—(to which, of course, all parties are com- 
mitted), is growing rapidly and amounts already to nearly £20 
million more than last year. Then the social-service bill of 
Great Britain amounted to £366 millfons, whereas in 1911 it was 
only £55 millions; a growing expenditure necessitated by the 
topsy-turvy character of our industrial system, whereby labour 
and wealth belong to different classes with antagonistic interests. 
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Instead of proposing to recast that system on rational and 
Christian lines, all that avy party has hitherto done is to tinker 
with the results. The way to a better distribution of wealth, 
viz., not to tax the rich and distribute the results to the poor, but 
to enable the poor to become at least small owners, so as to get 
rid of that lamentable and discreditable class, the proletariat,— 
this has never been made practical politics. 


Even the Workers’ Government is blind to this, 
Wealth the only, way of raising the status of the 
Misapplied. worker. It has no ambition for him but 
higher wages. Now we are the most heavily- 
taxed country in the world, mainly as a result of the war. As 
an argument for peace, the figures should never be lost sight of. 
Per head of the population we pay over £13, whereas France 
pays £8 5s., America about £6, Germany £5 13s., and Italy 
£4 6s. On the other hand, the British electorate, the people 
that in the long run authorize taxation, now numbers 28} mil- 
lions and, out of all that multitude, those whose incomes come 
up to taxable standard are only about 2} millions! Nothing 
shows more clearly, not the inequitable incidence of taxation, 
but the wholly uneven distribution of wealth. It is on this ac- 
count that those who cannot find work must be supported by the 
rest. The evil is, of course, pre-war in origin. Pope Leo, as 
long ago as 1891, called attention to the tendency of capital, 
unregulated by morality, to become concentrated in a few hands. 
But the results of the colossal destruction of wealth through war 
has intensified this tendency. Moreover, the Capital that is left 
cannot all be fruitfully employed. Let our militarists, who be- 
come so angry when there is question of restricting military or 
naval expenditure, only reflect that, out of our tax-revenue of 
£685 million, about five-sixths, viz., £530 million goes in pay- 
ment for past war and in preparation for possible future war! 
—a vast sum withdrawn from industry and the “ wage fund”; a 
sum which would pay for all our social services, were they half as 
costly again. Happily there is some prospect of this ridiculously 
inflated insurance-rate, as far as the future is concerned, being 
drastically reduced, now that the Kellogg Pact begins to be taken 
seriously by the nations that signed it. By holding up the con- 
struction of cruisers and slowing down outlay on the Singapore 
base, some millions have already been saved; and Mr. Snowden 
recently warned armament manufacturers to “turn their atten- 
tion to the possibility of finding compensation for that sort of work 
in other possibilities of their trade.” But reduction of unneces- 
sary expenditure will not cure unemployment, though it may 
make the country more able to bear it. We want something 
constructive from Government; something which will break the 
vicious circle of low wages, low purchasing power, slack pro- 
duction, bad trade. 
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Now that responsible Labour has apparently 
N A determined to give the Capitalist system another 
on-Party : ; ne: 
Consors. trial, would it not be the patriotic course for 
the other parties to accept the Premier's sug- 
gestion that Parliament should consider itself a National Council, 
specially convened to settle the unemployment question? All 
must recognize the fundamental and pressing importance of that 
question. The first charge on Government is the welfare of the 
citizen, especially of those who cannot well help themselves. This 
all parties acknowledge and all parties have formed plans for 
finding means of subsistence for those who have to live by their 
work but have not work to live by. Since Nov. 1920, about £480 
million have been spent in keeping the unemployed alive without 
work, whilst each party elaborated its suggestions to cure the evil. 
The evil is, however, still uncured. It should not be beyond the 
united wisdom of the politicians to put an end to this desperate 
impasse. On Nov. 18th, the Premier guardedly said, “ that if 
he could see anything which would justify the belief that the 
parties opposite were prepared to co-operate . . . he would be 
willing to consider representations.” Here surely is a chance for 
that Party which, before the election, declared— We can cure 
unemployment!” Lately in Parliament, Mr. Lloyd George 
affirmed that we were importing £300 million worth of products 
which the soil of this country is capable of producing. Lord 
Bledisloe, an eminent agriculturist, has said that, scientifically 
cultivated, England could almost support its teeming population. 
In Czecho-Slovakia the Government since the war has successfully 
settled a million small-owners on the land. We have a vigorous 
body amongst us, the Distributist League, who are aiming at a 
similar re-settlement of England. Surely the time has come for 
an all-Party Commission, not necessarily composed of politicians, 
to devise means of de-urbanizing this country. As a suggestive 
essay in this issue points out, more is needed than scientific 
agriculture, and that is a recognition that all that can be sought 
for from the land is modest and stable comfort for the many, 
whilst commerce can only provide wealth and passing luxury for 
the few. A change of mind is needed, for all parties, Labour 
as much as the others, are thoroughly commercialized. 


As the only aim of commerce is personal profit, 


No Sentiment the endeavour to associate it with patriotic 


Commence. sentiment is doomed to failure. A spirit which 
was ready to trade with the enemy during the 

war, rather than miss any opportunity of gain, is not likely, 
speaking generally, to make sacrifices for purely national ends. 
The idea of a self-contained, self-supporting Commonwealth, 
waging commercial war with the rest of the world, is, moreover, 
an implicit negation of that international solidarity, the growth 
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of which is one of the compensating advantages, few enough at 
best, for the slaughter and waste of 1914—1918. The Dominions 
use tariffs, quite justifiably, to foster their native industries and 
thus to secure a measure of economic independence. They are 
not likely to abandon them till that end is secured. At the same 
time, there is room for gigantic development of Commonwealth 
resources. Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Africa, are prac- 
tically unpeopled lands, and can be developed without interfering 
with regions already occupied. A rational distribution of the 
population of the Commonwealth would add enormously to the 
prosperity of all its components. 


' We envisage politics in these pages only as 
—— they affect morality: justice and right-dealing 
the Soviets. between class and class, and between nation 
and nation. The resumption of relations with 
the Soviets, for instance, is tolerable only as a means of keeping 
in touch with the brutally-oppressed Russian people and of 
tempering by contact with civilization, the savagery of their 
oppressors. Incidentally trade intercourse and the need of se- 
curing credits are powerful checks on lawlessness. It would 
be over-sanguine to expect to civilize the Soviet Government 
itself by diplomacy or trade, but bringing it within the comity 
of nations is more likely to hasten the day of its overthrow than 
leaving it in isolation. Besides, there is the question of peace to 
be kept in mind. The Soviets have signed the Kellogg Pact, 
though they are not yet members of the League of Nations. 
Some means, therefore, exists of bringing world-opinion to bear 
on their diplomacy, which would otherwise be quite unfettered. 
Unless Russia has a large body of trade with foreign nations, 
the weapon of the economic boycott cannot be used against her 
Government. As for the Bolshevik propaganda to which such 
exception has been taken, its crude unreason and blatant im- 
morality can have little effect where citizens are educated and 
contented. The spread of Christian education, therefore, and 
the redress of social grievances form the best prophylactic against 
it. Its apostles have no success even in a country like this, 
where Christian education is so much to seek and where there 
is so much reason for social discontent. Even Communism, which 
retains some veneer of decency and reason, is a dying cause in 
this sturdily individualistic land. 


Whether it will ever revive depends largely on 
_ a ' that matter of Christian education. The Labour 
Government, which is tinged with anti- 
clericalism and yet walks in fear of the Non- 
conformist conscience, plainly has not courage to do justice to 
the Catholic demand that the non-provided schools should 
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receive the same financial treatment as the provided. The 
National Union of Teachers, a preponderatingly non-Catholic 
body, supports on professional grounds (promotion, pensions, 
freedom of movement, etc.) the obdurate bigotry of dissent. 

Though not so vociferous as in the days of Dr. Clifford, this 
perverted mentality is unhappily still alive to-day, so difficult is it 
to get out of the groove of prejudice. In his eloquent statement 
of parental rights in education, Cardinal Bourne, during the 
Congress and elsewhere, made it plain that he was speaking for 
parents in general. The rights in question are absolute; the 
conscientious parent has not only the right but is morally 
obliged to see that his children are instructed in the religion 
which he believes to be true. Speaking for parents in general, 
His Eminence necessarily spoke for groups of parents in par- 
ticular, including, as the Editor of 7he Zadlet pointed out, 
Wesleyans and Baptists. This was too much for two stalwarts 
of the former camp, who, utterly mistaking the point at issue, 
and anxious at all costs to disclaim any obligation to a Roman 
Cardinal, wrote to The Times (Nov. 14th) that the Wesleyan 
Conference last July had protested against “national” money 
being used to build denominational schools! These worthies ap- 
parently were ready to deny the natural rights of Wesleyan 
parents rather than have them advocated by a Catholic. We may 
note the old fallacy contained in the word “national” in this 
connection. Money which is Catholic or Protestant when it is 
being collected, becomes “national” when it is being applied! 
And, again, note the implication that there is such a thing as 
undenominational education. Being an integral part of the 
nation, Catholics might, with much more reason, protest against 
“national” money being used to teach the boneless creeds of 
the provided schools with which Dissenters are content. Any- 
how, it is manifestly immoral, whatever the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence may decide, for the State to undertake the parental duty 
of education and at the same time deny the parental right to 
settle his child’s religion. 


All this may seem much ado about nothing 


“ P ' 
the — but when one considers the average working-class 
Peace.” parent of this de-Christianized land who alone 


is concerned, himself or herself being the vic- 

tim of “ board-school ” education, and the loose grip on dogmatic 

faith maintained even by those who would call themselves “ de- 

nominational.” Here is a typical utterance from one of the 
latter :1 

The interest of the State demands the co-education of 

children who belong to different Churches, so far as it is 


* The Times, Nov. 25: italics ours. 
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possible, iz their sacred as well as in their secular lessons. 
For the State needs to create and to sustain a sense of unity 
among all its citizens. But if the children of different 
Churches are educated, as it were, in water-tight compart- 
ments, i/ they are taught to regard other children as little 
aliens or heretics, and not to see in them what is good 
rather than what is bad, it seems to follow that they will 
grow up to be less worthy citizens than citizens of a wider 
and nobler sympathy, as they will almost necessarily fail to 
exhibit in theiy after-lives the spirit of unity which is essen- 
tial to the welfare and the safety of the State. 


The writer of this singular plea is Dean Welldon of Durham, 
who shows scant trace therein of zeal for the “ Faith once de- 
livered to the Saints,” of which he claims to be a minister. 
After being taught in the interests of national unity from its 
earliest years that one religion is as good as another, and never 
being told that there are such things as erroneous beliefs, is the 
child to be left ever afterwards under that impression? If so, 
what becomes of the Anglican, the Baptist, the Methodist, and 
all the other Churches? If not, and the sectarian principles 
are to be inculcated later on, what becomes of the desired 
national unity? If the bulk of Anglicans were latitudinarians 
of this sort, Catholics could hope for little help from them in 
the battle for educational justice still before them. The Bishop 
of Durham shares the views of his Dean. In the Church As- 
sembly on Nov. 15th he deprecated religious tests for teachers, 
the endeavour, 7.e., to ascertain whether the teacher is com- 
petent to give instruction in the most important subject of re- 
ligion, for the singular reason that “ we had in this country a 
well-grounded and absolutely irremediable dislike of religious 
tests"! Once again we see the absence of any sense of re- 
sponsibility for the Christian faith, excusable only on the grounds 
that the Christian faith is something vague, ill-defined, optional, 
changeable. Like the Dean, the Bishop would have children 
preserved from the contagion of dogma. “ We are on the wrong 
tack,” said this supposed descendant of the Apostles, “ when we 
take any step which emphasizes in the nursery and school these 
disastrous denominational disagreements ” (Church Times, Nov. 
22, p. 636). 
P The Majority Report of the Anglican Com- 
—. mission on Religious Education is not a clarion 
Catholic Se tention. call to fight for the indefeasible rights of the 
Christian parent and the Christian child. It 
sounds rather a note of retreat from that logically strong posi- 
tion, or at any rate, a summons to a compromise. Although it 
states rightly enough the aim of education to be “ the complete 
development of the moral and spiritual personality,” and asserts, 
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somewhat mildly, that “in the furtherance of this aim the par- 
ticular content of religious education has a part,” and although 
it holds out for the dual system and religious training for its 
own teachers, it does not insist on the equality of financial treat- 
ment for schools doing the same work, nor even allude to the 
true position, both of State and teacher, in the matter of educa- 
tion. Only one voice was raised in the Assembly and in the press 
in support of the just rights of denominational schools, that of 
the Bishop of Gloucester, no friend of Catholics, indeed, as he 
was at pains to show, but, on this point, approaching the Catholic 
standpoint. Ina long and able letter to 7e Times (Nov. 13th) 
he puts his finger unerringly on the radical inconsistency of the 
Nonconformist position. 


They have, established and endowed, a system of religious 
education of which they approve. Their demand is to refuse 
freedom to any other system. They build their schools with 
the assistance of rates and taxes paid by Churchmen and 
Roman Catholics. They refuse to allow those who pay such 
taxes to share in them. I wonder if Nonconformists will 
ever realize the inconsistency of their attitude. 


Then, turning from the sects to the politicians, he thus indicts 
the spirit of modern liberalism— 


After struggles, sometimes constitutional, sometimes vio- 
lent, liberalism came into power, but as soon as it came into 
power it forgot its principles; more violently on the Con- 
tinent, less violently in England, it started an anti-clerical 
campaign, and seized and appropriated to its own use reli- 
gious endowments. It established on the Continent, with the 
authority of the State, secular education. It banished crucifix 
and creed from the schools. It instituted various forms of 
State persecution. 


And the Bishop goes on to point out that, even if the Catholi‘cs 
are charged with the like intolerance, they can point to the 
example of their persecutors to justify them. Catholics have 
urged the above arguments times out of number; but they come 
with renewed and refreshing force from that unexpected quarter. 
The Bishop's conclusion also is no less Catholic and sound: 


I am convinced that the only possibility of peace in reli- 
gion is the recognition of the elementary principles of fair- 
ness and justice. All citizens, whether members of the 
Church of England or Roman Catholics or Nonconformists, 
equally pay rates and taxes and they should share equally in 
them as regards the education of their,children. A one-sided 
religious education is unfair. A secular system of education 
will be disastrous to any country that adopts it, and the only 
fair basis for the organization of education is that children 
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shall be taught, so far as possible, in accordance with the 
religious beliefs of their parents. If a Government would 
have the courage to make this the fundamental basis of their 
educational system, there would ultimately come peace and 
unity into the troubled world of education. 


And he demands, as we do, that the expenses which the Govern- 
ment has, by its recent requirements, imposed upon the 
elementary schools should be relieved by a Government grant to 
all alike. 


Catholics more than others, being in a small 


S a, in minority, are liable to be affected by that over- 
Germ. development of bureaucracy in this country, 


which is the subject of Lord Hewart’s book, 
“The New Despotism,” There is a growing tendency, the existence 
of which the Lord Chief Justice describes, illustrates and estab- 
lishes beyond question, to withdraw matters affecting the rights of 
the private citizen from the jurisdiction of the Courts of Law to 
the arbitrary decision of unknown officials in Government Depart- 
ments. This is in effect a development of the conception of the 
omni-competent State, which has replaced the old Catholic ideal 
of Government inspired and regulated by Christian morality: an 
aggregate of largely autonomous families ; their servant, not their 
master. Lacking the support of the Church, the individual has 
fallen more and more into bondage to the State. Macaulay, a 
century ago, described the then English ideal, according to the 
school of “ Laissez faire ”’: 


Our rulers will best promote the improvement of the nation 
by strictly confining themselves to their own legitimate duties, 
by leaving Capital to find its most lucrative course, com- 
modities their fair price, industry and intelligence their 
natural reward, idleness and folly their natural punishment, 
by maintaining peace, by defending property, by diminishing 
the price of law, and by observing strict economy in every 
department of the State. Let the Government do this: the 
people will assuredly do the rest. 


If this seems nowadays unduly to restrict the range of beneficent 
intervention on the part of the State, at any rate, it better con- 
sults human dignity and better provides for human development 
than our present regime, which a Zimes correspondent (Oct. 
25th) thus accurately sums up: 

The British wage-earner is ushered into the world with the 
assistance of the State-aided maternity services; so that he 
may not be weaned too soon, his mother receives a grant of 
public money; he is educated at the expense of the State 
and on leaving school is not infrequently maintained by the 
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State until he finds work; if necessary, the State will train 
him for a job, and maintain him during his training. Em- 
barked on an “insured” occupation, he is largely secured 
against the casualties of ill-health and unemployment. The 
State makes the ridiculous assumption that the wage-earner 
can never hope to earn by his labour enough to provide 
shelter for himself and his family, and so, by means of hous- 
ing subsidies, it partly defrays his rent. Should he die an 
untimely death, his widow will be State-pensioned, and if 
he reaches old age without having saved he can at any rate 
be sure of an old age pension. 


Thus dependent all his life on the bounty of the State, the 
wage-earner has bartered liberty for this modicum of security, 
and, as Mr. Belloc long ago pointed out, is very liable to for- 
feit, self-reliance, initiative, self-respect and other desirable 
qualities, And thus the community is becoming a “ Servile 
State.” Hence the Government’s neglect of the rights of parents 
in education ; prescribing to the poor (for the well-to-do are still 
free) the character and duration and circumstances of their child- 
ren’s schooling; and only kept, by the constant watchfulness of 
the Christian part of the community, from dictating whether they 
shall have children at all. 


The Five-Power Naval Conference in January 


mk next is intended to ratify the agreements 
@entes? reached by the Powers by means of the con- 


versations going on between them at present. 
A still more preliminary question is whether, in these conversa- 
tions, the Paris Pact is taken as a reality by all parties. Great 
Britain and the United States are already pledged by a “ positive 
obligation” to rule out the possibility of war between them in 
settling the strength of their respective navies. Can they bring 
the other three into the same frame of mind? Japan has always 
shown herself earnest in the cause of peace; no doubt, her 
situation and circumstances make her feel less insecure than the 
others. If only France and Italy can lay aside mutual suspicion 
and distrust and learn to repose their security on international 
support, how relieved would their peoples be, how pleased the 
rest of the world! After all, that is thé condition which the 
Allies imposed /or ever upon Germany, which great nation stands 
before the world comparatively unarmed by land, sea, and air, 
and is forbidden to employ conscription. How long is the rest 
of Europe going to maintain that, in the matter of armaments, 
there must be one law for Germany and another for itself? 
France pays 70 francs out of every hundred of her income on 
account of war—much the same percentage, indeed, as Great 
Britain. Italy, a far poorer country than either, is proportion- 
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ately almost as heavily burdened. Europe, as a whole, according 
to The Economist (Oct. 19th) spends £524,000,000 yearly on 
armaments, about £45,000,000 more than in 1913, in spite of the 
disarmament of the vanquished. We have long been convinced 
that Germany, whose military expenditure is now only one-third 
of her pre-war outlay, is best able to redeem the world from this 
enormous waste. Let her insist, as she has the right to do, 
importune, opportune, on her present armament being taken as 
the standard for the other Powers, or else claim with equal 
justice to emulate their military scale. We fancy that, if that 
claim were strongly urged, the various peoples would see that 
their Governments chose the former alternative. 


In the late Dr. Stresemann the cause of peace 

The Late has lost a sincere and powerful advocate. For 

Dr. Stresemann. three years he worked, at home and at Geneva, 

with unwearied optimism for the restoration of 

international harmony. A fine passage in his first speech in the 

Assembly showed that he could combine true patriotism with 
regard for the higher interests of mankind: 

I hold [he said] that no country which belongs to the 
League of Nations thereby surrenders any of its national in- 
dividuality. The Divine Architect of the world has not 
created mankind as a homogeneous whole. He has made 
the nations of different races. He has given them their 
mother tongue as the sanctuary of their soul. He has given 
them countries with different characteristics as their homes. 
But it cannot be the purpose of the Divine world-order that 
men should direct their supreme national energies against 
one another, thus ever thrusting back the general progress of 
civilization. He will serve humanity best who, firmly rooted 
in the faith of his own people, develops his moral and intel- 
lectual gifts to the utmost, thus over-stepping his own national 
boundaries, and serving the whole world, as has been done 
by those great men of all nations whose names are writ 
large in the history of mankind. 

There is happily no reason to think that Dr. Stresemann’s suc- 
cessor will be in any way less strenuous in advocating inter- 
national concord, although his nation contains a more highly 
organized group of militarists than any other. 


The acquittal of a young man in France who 

The urdered his mother to save her from a linger- 
Supposed Right *” ung 

to Kill. ing death from cancer, and then tried to 

commit suicide, shows a lamentable lack of 

ordinary morality on the part of the jury, who may rightly be re- 

garded as “ accessories after the fact." Hard cases proverbially 
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make bad law, and, if the plea of filial affection were admitted 
in such a case as this, the door would be opened to endless abuse. 
As it was, it was hardly true love that prompted the desperate act, 
for the poor woman was slaughtered in her sleep, without leav- 
ing her any chance of preparing for eternity. We are glad to 
see that not only Catholic papers in France condemn this crime 
against God and man. Moreover, it is right to point out that 
similar attempts by sentimentalists to get behind the Ten Com- 
mandments have been known in other countries besides France. 
Have we not from time to time heard appeals to the “ unwritten 
law ” from American counsel? 


. The proceedings of the Anglican Bishop of 
a Liverpool against certain of his clergy are no 
Church Unity. Concern of ours. But the Bishop in his appeal 
for submission enunciates an excellent Catholic 
principle which is worth noting. He asks the recalcitrant con- 
gregations, “as Catholics,” not to injure the Church “ by refus- 
ing that Catholic obedience on which its unity must rest.” That 
is a remarkable admission in one whose Church de /acto does 
not recognize any duty of obedience save to the dictates of reason, 
and which even makes a boast of disunion, disguised as “ com- 
prehensiveness.” Has not Dr. Major recently claimed that there 
are three religions in Anglicanism, and advocated a variety of 
creeds to accommodate them? 


The fact that there is only one Church which 


a can truly claim to have been founded by Christ 
Anti-Catholic : 
Complex. and to possess His guarantee, must be kept be- 


fore the world for the world’s own sake. But 
only at appropriate times, and with due consideration for those 
who resent the fact as incompatible with their own claims and 
pretensions. Those religious bodies in turn, which in themselves 
we cannot but regard as shams, usurpers, counterfeits, but which 
are justified in propounding what is their conscientious belief, 
must equally observe due time and place in the advocacy of 
their views. An address before a mixed audience on a non- 
religious topic would seem to be just the occasion when points 
of religious difference should be sedulously avoided. Yet in a 
report in the British Medical Journal (November 2nd) of Sir 
William Herringham’s Harveian Oration, which concerned the 
England of Harvey’s day, (1578—1657), we regret to see a 
number of contemptuous phrases used of Catholics, and certain 
misrepresentations of Catholic doctrine, which were wholly out 
of place then or indeed at any time. The speaker might surely 
have reflected, but for his pre-Emancipation complex, that the 
College of Physicians which he addressed was founded by a 
Catholic, Linacre and in our day presided over by another, Sir 
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Norman Moore; moreover, that St. Bartholomew’s, of which he 
is a consulting physician, quite lately celebrated its Catholic 
foundation by an Augustinian Canon, Rahere and members of 
his Order, modern representatives of which were present as 
honoured guests on the occasion. We are not complaining that 
Sir William holds wrong views of the old religion of this 
country; many of his countrymen hold the same or worse. He 
was probably taught them at school and has not had time to 
revise them. But even if Catholics were more negligible than 
they are in English life, he had no right to ventilate his unfavour- 
able opinion of them on such an occasion as that. The religion 
of Pasteur and of so many other great medical pioneers deserved 
more respectful treatment by an eminent physician. 


In our brief reference to the late Father Peter 
An Error Finlay last month, occurred a misstatement, the 
Corrected. more inexcusable that it was made, and also 
corrected, five or six years ago in our pages,} 
—viz., that there is no Chair of Theology at the National 
University of Ireland. A Chair or Professorship of Theology, 
in University College, Dublin, as we should have remembered, 
was founded by the Irish Hierarchy, in virtue of a provision 
made in the Charter, as long ago as December 1912, and Father 
Finlay was nominated by the Bishops and approved by the 
Senate, as the first holder of this Chair. Father John Hannon, 
the present Rector of Milltown Park, succeeded Father Finlay 
in 1924 and has held the office ever since. These theological 
lectures in Dublin are intended chiefly for the laity, since 
clerical students, of course, have Maynooth and other seminaries 
where theological degrees are conferred: the National University 
Chair is not a Faculty. At the same time, there are regular 
examinations in theology for the lay students, who can obtain 
the usual Honours or Pass Certificates: last year, we are told, 
there were more than a hundred students, on an average, present 
at lectures, of whom eighty qualified by attendance for examina- 
tion. The fact that the great clerical College of Maynooth is 
affiliated to the University, representatives of which attend its 
examinations, explains why it has not yet been thought necessary 
to erect a theological Faculty in Dublin; however, like the State 
itself, N.U.I. has not reached its full term of development. 
Its Catholic character must grow, through mere force of circum- 
stances, as the intellectual organ of an almost wholly Catholic 
people. In this matter, Dublin has given the lead to the other 
constituent colleges of Cork and Galway, the surroundings of 
which are, nevertheless, even more Catholic than its own. 


THE EDITOR. 
* See THE Montu, Oct. 1923, p. 297; July, 1924, p. 73. 
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III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Authority, The Catholic Principle of [S. P. Delany in Commonweal, 
Sept. 11, 1929, p. 471]. 

Baptism, Ethical Problems in administering [Rev. A. J. Schulte in 
Catholic Medical Journal, Oct. 1929, p. 122]. 

Faith, Meaning of Catholic [R. Hull, S.J., in Alonth, Dec. 1929, p. 522: 
J. Keating, S.J., ibid. p. 540]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Bigotry, Can it be Muzzled? [J. Keating, S.J., in Month, Dec. 1929, 
P- 545]. 

Charity, Defective teaching about the law of, in Catholic Manuals [Dr. 
Rendu in Bulletin Catholique Internationale]. 

Divinity of Christ in doubt outside the Church [W. J. Blyton in 
Catholic Gazette, Nov. 1929, p. 320]. 

Eastern Schism, Acts of Pope Pius XI. to end the [Orientalia 
Christiana, Sept.—Oct. 1929, p. 5]. 

Education, Labour Party not sound on [Canon Villiers in Catholic 
Times, Nov. 15, 1929, p. 1]. 

Gore’s, Bishop, Bible Commentary rationalistic throughout and boy- 
cotts Catholics [E. Graf, O.S.B., in Homiletic Review, Nov. 1929]. 

Jesuit Theologians at Trent [J. Brodrick, S.J., in Month, Dec. 1929, 
p- 513]. 

Marriage, Bertrand Russell's attack on [Fr. Gillis in Catholic World, 
Nov. 1929, p. 226]. 

Paganism of Mr. A. Huxley, The [R. J. Dingle in Month, Dec. 1929, 
Pp. 496]. 

Psycho-Analysis, Dangers of Freudian [C. A. Parry, M.D., in Catholic 
Medical Guardian, Oct. 1929, p. 141]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Bull-fighting: opposed by the Church [T. D. Sheils, Ph.D., in Catholic 
Times, Nov. 8, 1929, p. 14]. 

Catholic Social Week, International, at Geneva, 1929 [Documentation 
Catholique, Oct. 19, 1929, p. 579]. 

Colour Line, The, and Catholic Ethics [F. J. Gilligan, S.T.D., in Zccle- 
siastical Review, Nov. 1929, p. 482]. 

Education, Five Experiments in Irish [P. Ivers Rigney in /rish Eccle- 
siastical Record, Nov. 1929, p. 483]. 

Jews, To Convert the [Rev. F. Day in Christian Democrat, Dec. 1929, 
Pp. 193]. 

Labour, The Apostolate of [Commonweal, Sept. 18, 1929, p. 487]. 

Lay Apostolate, The [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic Review, Nov. 
1929, p. 113]. 

Liberia, The Church in [H. P. Fisher in Records of the A.C. Historical 
Society, Sept. 1929, p. 249]. 

Mental-Defectives, Education of [Mgr. S. Newsome in Zhe Sower, 
Oct.—Nov. 1929, p. 84]. 

Mental Deficiency, Problems of [L. Fairfield, M.D., in Catholic Medical 
Guardian, Oct. 1929, p. 146: v. p. 118]. 

Tradition, The Council of Trent and [R. Hull, S.J., in Ecclesiastical 
Review, Nov. 1929, p. 469]. 

Zionism, Unjust and Mistaken [Adam Day in Commonweal, Oct. 2, 
1929, p. 554]. 


| 
| 








REVIEWS 


1—STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS'! 


HE works of Gustaf Dalman are a mine of learning based 

on deep research. He has an intimate knowledge of Aramaic 
and of the manners and customs of the Holy Land, and is besides 
a master of Jewish literature. It is therefore surprising that no 
translation into English has appeared of his Jesus-Jeshua until the 
present year. Thanks to the Rev. Paul P. Levertoff we now 
possess a very readable authorized version. Of the ‘‘Studies in 
the Gospels’’ which it contains, the first is devoted to a proof 
that Aramaic was the mother-tongue of Our Lord, and that He 
was familiar also with Greek and Hebrew. There follow studies of 
the Synagogue-service with special reference to the preaching of 
Our Lord in that of Nazareth ; of the Sermon on the Mount; of the 
Passover Meal ; and of the Words of Our Lord on Calvary. The 
discussions contain much of great value, though it must be ad- 
mitted that many of the illustrations drawn from Jewish sources do 
not make any real contribution to the understanding of the text 
or the story. In every instance we are given an Aramaic version 
of Our Lord’s words carefully conceived to be as near as possible 
to the actual form of speech used by Him, together with a dis- 
cussion of other possible translations. 

Only a scholar of Dalman’s wide acquaintance with Jewish 
literature could assure us that in that vast field there is no parallel 
to Our Lord’s figurative use of the expression, ‘‘Follow Me,’’ nor 
that there is no Jewish parallel to His other saying, ‘“‘No man is 
a prophet in his own country.’’ G. C. Montefiore has lately told 
us that self-denial is not a Jewish ideal, and that it was even con- 
sidered sinful to abstain from an innocent pleasure within one’s 
grasp. This is confirmed by Dalman, who tells us that there is 
nowhere in Jewish sources any injunction to deny oneself, like that 
of Our Blessed Lord: ‘‘If any man will be my disciple, let him 
deny himself.’’ Other sayings, of course, have their Jewish 
counterpart, as, for example, ‘‘Physician, heal thy lameness.’’ 
We have no fixed order for the reading of the prophetic lessons in 
the synagogue that goes back to the beginning of the Christian 
era, and it is probable that the order was not fixed until later. It 
is interesting to know that the passage in Isaias 61. 1ff. is nowhere 
prescribed, though the section beginning at the tenth verse of the 
same chapter is traditional for one of the closing Sabbaths of the 


1 Jesus—_Jeshua. By Gustaf Dalman. Translated by the Rev. Paul P. Levertoff. 
London: S.P.C.K. Pp. xiv, 256. Price, 15s. net, 
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year. The choice of that particular lesson must have been made 
by Our Lord Himself, though it seems probable to the reviewer 
that custom required a reading from the prophet Isaias at that 
time of the year. 

In spite of his great learning Dalman’s treatment is apt to be 
vitiated by his failure to appreciate the fact that apparent dis- 
crepancies in the gospel narratives are not real contradictions. 
Indeed, though his work breathes a strong spirit of Christian piety, 
Dalman even goes so far as to suppose the Evangelists capable 
of deliberately changing known facts for their own well-intentioned 
ends. Thus he holds that Our Lord really ate the Passover meal, 
to the rites of which and of the Last Supper nearly half his book 
is devoted. Against this view stands the evidence of St. John, 
which Dalman sets on one side by supposing that the Evangelist 
wished to avoid mention of the Passover meal and with this pur- 
pose ‘‘pushed back this last evening for one day, so that the Pass- 
over meal would have taken place after the Death of Jesus.’’ Non 
talibus auxiliis!| Again Dalman supposes as certain that the Child 
Jesus learnt to read the Torah in Hebrew, thus setting on one 
side the witness of John 7. 15: ‘‘How does this man know letters, 
seeing he hath never learnt?’’ Dalman also misses the significance 
of the rending of the Temple Veil, suggesting merely that it might 
be taken as ‘‘a sign of the approaching entry of enemies.’’ Catho- 
lic tradition has always rightly seen in this a sign that the old 
order had now passed away, and that God had now definitely 
abrogated the ancient Temple worship. 

Scholars have a curious propensity to turn probabilities into cer- 
tainties to the consequent detriment of scholarship, and I regret 
to find an instance in the present book. On p. 28 it is stated that 
the Hebrew derivation of Iscariot from ‘‘the man of Kerioth’’ is 
more probable than a suggested derivation from the Greek. Then 
at the end of the same paragraph without further argument being 
adduced it is stated that the same name provides a certain argu- 
ment that Hebrew was in use. 

E.F.S. 


2—CATECHETICAL METHODS! 


HE great number of works published in America in connection 
with religious instruction is a cheering indication of the 
interest they take there in this vital matter, and of the lead 
they are giving in the world-wide movement for improving the 


methods in use. 
The Dominican Sisters of Marywood, Michigan, have made a 


* With Mother Church: composed by Dominican Sisters. Collegeville, Minn. 
5 Books. Pp. 636. Price not stated. 
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fresh departure in the work under review. It is composed of five 
books, each covering concentrically that part of the liturgical year 
which lies between September and June. 

It is, without doubt, the ideal method on which to base any 
scheme of religious instruction, to make, not the Catechism, as 
to our misfortune we have done, but Our Lord Himself, in His 
own Person and living in the Church, the centre from which all 
our teaching radiates. It is the method to which most teachers 
instinctively find their way, and one which would be far more fruit- 
fully employed if we were not trying to serve two masters, the 
letter, represented by the Catechism tradition, and the spirit. 

But we must regretfully decide that the compilers of these 
manuals have lost a grand opportunity. They have certainly given 
us what they themselves in a sub-title call, ‘A Laboratory Manual 
in Religion,’’ for it is one that has not been tested in actual prac- 
tice, and one which, we think, would not survive such a test. It 
is obviously the work of many hands, put together without careful 
editing and so showing overlapping, repetition and inequality of 
treatment. At the outset a reader is faced with the difficulty 
that it is almost impossible to fit the books to the children. Book 1, 
suitable for children of seven years old, is described as intended 
for ‘‘Grades 3 and 4.’’ That either means that the child passes 
a grade each half-year or is to use this book for two consecutive 
years. In view of the fact that the work in Book 5 could only be 
tackled by boys and girls of sixteen to seventeen years old, it would 
seem that the compilers mean the child to go through each book 
twice. There is not sufficient instructional matter to make this 
worth while, and the children would certainly lose interest during 
the second ‘‘lap.’” The Masses for the Sundays, or feasts during 
the week, are taken as subjects. The ‘‘Objective’’ of the work is 
set out, and this is followed by a ‘‘Reflection’? which is, save 
where the Mass is dealt with, simply a reflection, not an instruction. 
The ‘‘Response’’ follows, and this we are told is intended solely 
as “a stimulus for the student’s personal reaction, not to be 
answered either orally or in writing lest the simplicity or sin- 
cerity of the pupil should suffer.’’ Afterwards there is a large 
type, unfinished, resolution form, which reads haphazardly 
throughout the books as, “‘ To-day I will...” or “To-day I 
shall... ’’ On the opposite page is set out the assignment of 
work to be done. This covers an enormous field. No instruction 
on the matter referred to in the questions is given in the book, 
the teacher presumably is supposed to supply it. 

The questions presuppose that the children have access to the 
Missal, Breviary, Lives of the Saints in detail, Church History, 
Greek and Roman History. They are sent to the Odyssey, Iliad, 
£neid, Virgil’s Eclogues, modern novels and poems and back 
numbers of such American Catholic publications as the Orate 
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Fratres, America, and the Catholic World. The two first books 

are illustrated and some of the black and white work is really 

strong and beautiful. Whilst many of the questions set are 

concerned with memorizing and explaining passages from the 

Bible, Missal and Breviary, an idea of the other work assigned 

may be obtained from the following typical tasks :— 

Book 2. ‘‘Learn as much as possible about Bernadette and write 
a sketch of her life.’’ 

Book 3. ‘‘What does civilization owe to the efforts of the 
monks ?’’ 

Book 4. ‘‘Trace the history of the Papal sojourn at Avignon.’”’ 

Book 5. ‘‘Evaluate a novel you have read recently, or a play you 
have seen, on the basis of the conformity of its teaching 
with the fundamental truths of Christian life.’’ 


When the ‘‘laboratory system’’ has been brought into contact 
with actual needs we may confidently expect a drastic revision of 
the work by its zealous authors. 


3—NEW LIGHT ON SCOTTISH HISTORY' 


HE volume mentioned below is a very welcome addition to 

our Catholic historical literature ; and thanks are due to the 
Hierarchy of Scotland for permission to utilize this hitherto 
practically unused store of documents, and to Major Hay, the 
enterprising editor, who with some slight aid from other sources 
such as those in the Propaganda archives, has woven the materials 
into a more or less continuous narrative. The date, 1603, affixed 
to the title of the book, it may be pointed out, is quite misleading ; 
for with the exception of nine letters—and even these belong to 
the years 1637-1640,—all the documents refer to the period 1649- 
1660. Their date, indeed, enhances their importance, for they 
supply the want in Scottish history of Catholic contemporary 
accounts for the Cromwellian period ; though to some small extent 
that had already been made good by Fr. Forbes Leith in his pub- 
lication of the Jesuit Annual Letters of the time and of those of 
the Fathers to the General, which, pace Major Hay, are quite as 
authoritative, if not more so, than the personal and private letters 
between Jesuits such as are contained in the present volume. The 
documents, as was to be expected, are especially valuable for the 
history of the Catholic mission in Scotland and of the Scots Col- 


* The Blairs Papers, 1603—1660. By M. V. Hay. London: Sands and Co. 
Pp.-xi, 275. Price, 15s. n. 
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leges abroad, though they also treat of the ‘“‘great political and 
military business of the time, and provide contemporary comment 
on events in which Montrose, Charles II. and Cromwell are the 
leading figures.’’ In one or two instances, indeed, they confirm 
the tradition and account of persons and affairs which historians 
have either neglected or rejected as erroneous. It is interesting, 
too, to find in the letters of Scots Jesuits, support, at least as 
regards Scotland, for the opinion that ‘‘Cromwell was not, else- 
where than in Ireland, an eager persecutor of Roman Catholics’’ 
(F. C. Montague, ‘‘Political History of England,’’ p. 361). The 
majority of the documents consist of Jesuit letters, and with the 
well-balanced commentary of the editor, they supply a useful cor- 
rective to the very biassed and often bitter statements recorded in 
the manuscript histories of Fr. John Thompson and the Abbé 
Macpherson. The compliment, paid by the editor, to the latter’s 
impartiality as an historian is, it may be remarked, not altogether 
merited. It is true that, on p. 12 of Thompson’s history, the good 
Abbé in a marginal comment criticizes him as being ‘‘all along 
too harsh in his censures of the Jesuits’; but Major Hay should 
have added that the Abbé changed his views in his own continua- 
tion of that history, definitely tells us that he did so in his manu- 
script history of the Scots College (p. 37), and there commits him- 
self to the astounding statement that Thompson, if partial, is so 
to the Society; an illuminating indication of the soundness or 
rather unsoundness of the Abbé’s historical judgment. For the 
student, the method followed by Major Hay in editing the letters 
is, we think, unfortunate, though forced upon the editor, as he 
remarks, by the necessity of supplying a commentary to make 
the letters intelligible. To read different portions of the same 
letter in different parts of the book according as the subject matter 
changes, and never to be given a letter in its entirety, creates in 
the reader a certain dissatisfaction. At least there might have 
been added a catalogue of the letters with the pages entered where 
they had been used. Far better, however, would it have been and 
more scholarly, to have printed the letters whole and entire, sum- 
marizing indeed where the matter was of little importance, and 
to have relegated the commentary to a general introduction and 
to footnotes. This method with an index raisonné would, we 
think, have met the difficulty. The documents here used, it may 
be added, form but a very small fraction of what the historical 
Commission described as ‘‘an immense collection of letters and 
papers’’ computed by Bishop Kyle at about 30,000; and it is to 
be hoped that Major Hay will continue his labours and make 
available for students many more of the historical treasures pre- 


served at Blairs. 
L.H. 
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4—CRIME AND PENALTY' 


HE philosophy of sanctions is one which interests not only 
"Tie theologian but also the jurist and the educator. The theo- 
logian is interested because of his desire to understand the inner 
meaning of divine rewards and punishments, the jurist because he 
has to defend the action of the State in punishing criminals, the 
educator because he cannot rely upon the pure and unselfish love 
of knowledge as a sufficient stimulus to the energies of those in 
his charge. Dr. Ewing tells us nothing directly about divine 
sanctions; he writes mainly with an eye to State punishments, 
though he does not omit to draw an occasional lesson for the 
educator. Three main theories are familiar on the nature of punish- 
ment. They may be called the Retributive, the Deterrent and the 
Reformatory. Dr. Ewing submits each of them in turn to a search- 
ing examination. He recognizes that the first appeals to an in- 
eradicable sense of justice in man, demanding that he who offends 
must pay the penalty of his offence. But there is the difficulty 
of apportioning the penalty to the guilt of the offender, and the 
danger of injustice is so great that this theory, at least in its 
Kantian form, is impracticable. The deterrent theory is associated 
with Bentham and the Utilitarians. Dr. Ewing interprets it to 
refer to the deterrent effect of punishment not on the criminal him- 
self but on others. He weighs up the pros and cons very care- 
fully, and sums up against this theory, if propounded exclusively. 
He dislikes the idea of using the criminal as a corpus vile for the 
warning of others, and points out that it would justify the infliction 
of very severe penalties for light offences, since men are more 
tempted to commit light offences than serious ones. The 
reformatory theory may be understood to mean no more than that 
attempts should be made to reform a criminal while he is being 
punished, or it may mean that the punishment itself should reform 
him. Hegel, according to McTaggart, thought that punishment 
is a necessary stage in the reform of a criminal ; for him, crime is 
a denial of the right order of action, and punishment is the denial 
of the crime, a negation of a negation. Dr. Ewing prefers not to 
follow Hegel and his interpreters through the mazes of the Hegelian 
system of metaphysics; he is content to observe that punishment 
rather affirms crime than denies it. Then he goes on to develop 
his own view, which he claims reconciles the three theories just 
mentioned. The essence of his own position is that punishment is 
the expression of social condemnation of crime. This is a good 
thing in itself, it deters other people from following the criminal’s 
bad example, and it educates both the criminal and the community 


* The Morality of Punishment. By A. C. Ewing, M.A., D.Phil. London: 
Kegan Paul. Pp. xiv. 233. Price, ros. 6d. net. 
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by making them realize (what they knew before) that evil actions 
are very serious. He thinks the day may come when we can dis- 
pense with punishment, and content ourselves with solemn social 
censure, but he admits that that day is not yet. There is a great 
deal to be said in favour of Dr. Ewing’s position, but it would 
be much stronger and correspond better to what he would call the 
common-sense ‘“‘intuition’’ of punishment, if it included the funda- 
mental notion of a social order and its violation by crime, an order 
of social relations which reacts against an offender in the form of 
punishment inflicted by those in charge of that order. Even if one 
is not in agreement with all that Dr. Ewing says, one may well be 
grateful to him for so thought-provoking a study of an important 
subject. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL, 


ITH publication of the Fourth Book of the Summa Contra Gentiles 

(B.O. & W.: 12s.), by the Dominican Fathers, the new version has 
been completed. This volume contains the “ natural theology” concerning 
God’s nature, the Fall, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, and eschatology 
—all “burning questions” to-day. How one wishes that some mind 
like that of St. Thomas could take part in those modern religious sym- 
posia, affected by some newspapers, and bring light to many, bemused 
by much specious talk. 

MORAL THEOLOGY. 


Father Priimmer, O.P., has given us a new edition, the 4th and 5th 
in one, of his well-known Manuale Theologiae Moralis in three volumes 
(Herder: I., pp. 462, 11.60m.; II., pp. 538, 12.60m.; IIL, pp. 666, 
14.60 m., bound). This work is amongst the four or five great Moral 
treatises of to-day. It has a secure place in the esteem of all students. 
Since the former edition was published (1923) many new decrees and 
decisions of the Sacred Roman Congregations have been issued. There 
was need, then, to bring this work up to date. The author has per- 
formed the task at considerable pains. The mass of new legislation, 
the number of commentaries on the Codex Juris, the new problems of 
ever-varying human conduct demand immense concentration on the part 
of a writer on Moral Theology. Father Priimmer is well fitted for the 
task, and the result of his labours will, we are sure, make a wide appeal 
to all who are beginning or continuing their studies in this branch of 
sacred science. 

Father John A. McHugh, O.P., and Father Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
have collaborated in writing a Complete Course of Moral Theology. 
The first volume has just come to hand (Herder: 20s.). We welcome a 
work on this subject in English, for Latin text-books are not read by 
the laity, and are consulted only on occasion by the clergy. The method 
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here followed is that of the Summa of St. Thomas, and therefore pre- 
eminently logical and clear. We heartily commend the plan of the 
learned authors in avoiding controversy and refraining from citations 
of many previous writers. There are embodied in the text numerous 
cases or examples which make the application of principles clear. The 
treatise is built up on the Virtues rather than on Prohibitions. We 
have read nowhere else so full and so unbiassed an explanation of 
the Moral systems for solving doubt. The treatment of Probabilism and 
Equiprobabilism is singularly broad-minded. The arguments are pre- 
sented to the reader without prejudice. The volume before us contains 
the treatises on Acts, Law, Conscience, Faith, Hope, and Charity. We 
look forward to the second volume, which is to treat of the Command- 
ments and the Sacraments. The reader, we are convinced, may rely 
on the authors to deal with all the problems of modern conduct in a 
judicial manner. 
APOLOGETIC. 


The story of a shaken soul won back to the Faith is told in a series 
of letters between Paul Claudel and Jacques Riviére,—Letters to a 
Doubter (B.O. & W.: 6s.), edited by Isabelle Riviére, and translated 
by Henry Longan Stuart. There can be few men in Europe more es- 
teemed than the present French Ambassador at Washington; this volume, 
containing his patient, sympathetic, affectionate but very telling letters 
to one who appealed to him for help, will only confirm his friends and 
admirers in their respect for him. It is to be regretted that the trans- 
lator has not allowed himself more liberty in the use of English idiom. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Yet another volume in praise of St. Thérése de Lisieux is before us in 
L’Imitation de Sainte Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus, by S. Navantés (Desclée, 
Paris). The author wishes to lead his readers beyond the mere reading 
and study of the saint’s life; he aims at reducing her teaching to im- 
mediate practice. With this object in view he brings together her words 
concerning various virtues, each of which has a meditation, or a chapter, 
to itself. He has thus written a practical manual, drawn entirely from 
the saint’s writings, which will help many a soul that would take 
St. Thérése for a model. Each meditation has its points and a practical 
application. 

An ingenious as well as instructive book for novices, by an unknown 
author, is Les Novices de Notre-Seigneur (Téqui: 12 fr.). Whoever the 
author is, he has a keen understanding of the human soul in its many 
various moods. After a clear introduction on the Religious life, in short 
chapters, he examines the characters of the Apostles, St. Paul, and 
the evangelists, St. Luke and St. Mark, and shows how Our Lord dealt 
with them, building them up for the work He had in store for them, 
the supernatural resting on the natural. There runs throughout that 
note of encouragement which marks the experienced master of the 
spiritual life; “no matter what your faults,” he seems to say to his 
novices, “Our Lord can turn them into account if you will let him.” 

A book which may well be put into the hands of young people pre- 
paring for Confirmation is Our Soul’s Enchanting Guest, by Margaret 
Mary Kennedy (Sands: 4s.). In the Introduction the sacrament is 
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examined, and the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Ghost explained; after- 
wards a novel method of instruction is adopted which should appeal to 
many. In successive chapters the Seven Gifts and the Twelve Fruits of 
the Holy Ghost are briefly defined, and each is illustrated by the life 
of one of our Anglo-Saxon saints, or by some saint connected with the 
first conversion of England. There are eight illustrations, drawn by a 
delicate pen. 

Father Martindale’s course of sermons on The Creative Words’ of 
Christ (Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d. n.) makes very inspiring reading, for 
they extract things old and new from the treasury of the Scripture, and 
are practical as well as illuminating. Anything that helps Catholics to 
be whole—not half,—Catholics amidst the world’s reversion to paganism 
is of immense value,—and that is the effect to be looked for from this 
vivid and arresting teaching. 

The fruits of thirty years’ experience of retreat-giving are generously 
put at the disposal of others entrusted with the same function by Father 
F. M. de Zulueta, S.J., in Notes on Retreats for the Young (B.O. & W.: 
3s. 6d.). All the external “properties” of a retreat are described at 
length in the most practical fashion, especially the Time-Tables, which 
have a section to themselves. Then follows the substance of the book, 
some 70 pages developing the Exercises and about 25 devoted to In- 
structions. Nothing is more necessary for a Catholic than a thorough 
grasp of what his profession implies: nowhere can he get such a grasp 
better than in a properly-conducted retreat. This book will help to 
multiply such occasions. 


HISTORICAL. 


Father Oswald, O.S.F.C., has rendered a service to many by publish- 
ing, in a brochure entitled The Third Order of St. Francis (B.O. & W.: 
Is. 6d.), the three lectures he delivered at the Franciscan Summer School, 
Oxford, August, 1928. The first lecture deals with the Nature and 
Origin of the Order, discussing especially the content of the Rule. The 
second gives an account of the Order in the first centuries of its exist- 
ence, with an account of the many great saints and heroes who belonged 
to it. In the third lecture Father Oswald dwells on the Order as it is 
to-day, the hard times through which it has gone, the revival, and the 
hopes for the future of the Order as a means of social regeneration. 

Following the laudable modern tendency to make history a living 
thing rather than a compilation of facts, or even a philosophical study 
of causes and effects, From Tarsus to Rome, by the Rev. Herman J. 
Heuser, D.D. (Longmans: 7s. 6d.), gives us “ The Story of the First 
Christian Hierarchy." The author's method has been to take St. Paul 
as his central figure, and about him to trace, chiefly by means of the 
Acts of the Apostles, the development of the earliest Church Government. 
The relation between the Old and the New Dispensation is excellently 
described; then we are taken across the Roman Empire, to watch both 
the meaning and growth of bishoprics, and the finai and natural cul- 
mination in Rome. The book is the work of an able and consistent 
thinker, who in this, as in his two previous stories, has done much to 
make early Christianity live. 

In the same category, but with quite a different outlook, is Judas and 
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Jude, by the Rev. Michael Andrew Chapman (Herder: 4s. 6d.). Here the 
author again vivifies his history, studying in Judas a great possibility 
lost, in Jude a great possibility bearing fruit; but his aim is more 
moral than scholastic. Naturally the material on which he has to 
work is very little for a book of 180 pages; but he works on it as a 
preacher, not as an historian, with his audience chiefly in mind. There is 
a page of autobiography (p.78), where the author reveals the chief 
lesson he learnt as a non-Catholic minister, from which, if space allowed, 
we should much like to quote. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Father Lewis Watt has followed up his very successful book, 
“Capitalism and Morality,” by a smaller treatise, Catholic Social Prin- 
ciples (B.O. & W.: Is. 6d.), which aims at being a commentary of the 
famous Encyclical “ Rerum Novarum.” We venture to think that this 
commentary will make that great document thoroughly understood by 
many for the first time. For Father Watt skilfully exhibits the basic 
moral principles which underlie the Fope’s exposition, and contrasts 
them with the social philosophy opposed to them or not altogether in 
harmony. It is in this pricking of bubbles, whether Socialist or 
Capitalist, that Father Watt excels, and we should be glad to see his 
booklet in the hands of all who really wish helpful co-operation instead 
of foolish and hurtful strife to rule in industry. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Few teaching Orders in England have met with such wonderful success 
as the Sisters of Charity of St. Paul, and that success they owe, in very 
great measure, to their saintly Mother Foundress of the English Congre- 
gation. Monsignor Hudson may therefore be assured that many readers 
will be grateful to him for the Life of Mother Geneviéve Dupuis (Sheed 
and Ward: tos. 6d.), which he has written in her honour. So far as 
possible he has allowed his heroine—for such a title she richly deserves— 
to tell her own story in her letters; still more, and in some ways more 
valuable, her story is told by the letters of others, written to her or 
about her and her work. Incidentally the biography gives us a very 
clear picture of the growth of the Church in England during the last 
seventy years. Coming to Banbury in 1847, soon after the conversion of 
Newman, she gradually extended her foundations till now they are to 
be seen in almost every part of the country. And that Mother Dupuis 
might have her life made akin to the lives of the saints, she had her 
days of trial. We commend this volume to all who would read of a 
noble French woman’s work for England; we commend especially the 
chapter, ‘ The Shadow of the Cross.” 


Non-CATHOLIC. 


Plain Tales from Flanders (Longmans: 3s. 6d. n.) is a vividly written 
collection of semi-detached sketches connegted more or less closely 
with the original ‘“ Toc H "—* Talbot House,” Poperinge, and composed 
by the Rev. P. B. Clayton, M.C., the founder of the institution. As such 
it will have a special interest for the many thousands of men who en- 
joyed a welcome at that famous soldiers’ club behind the front during 
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the war. It is claimed that “more than half a million men in tunics 
came in and out of the large white house that stands next to the chemist 
in the Rue de l’Hopital.” To such as survive of that half million Mr. 
Clayton’s book will revive happy memories of days, or may be of only 
fugitive hours, spent in the comparative peace of Poperinge. “ Pop.” 
was for long the terminus whence “leave” trains departed for “Blighty,” 
and of all war memories that are pleasant to recall, those which are as- 
sociated with “leave” are usually the happiest. The sixth chapter, 
“Follow me ‘ome "—the description of Kipling’s song as sung by an 
amateur who had dived the song and was “singing his soul"—is a 
masterpiece. Not all the chapters deal directly with life in Flanders, 
but the volume expresses the spirit of “Toc H” and explains why the 
movement which began so casually in a war area is worth preserving in 
the country to-day. The spirit is that of equality and brotherliness in 
a common Christian belief and outlook. 

Using a homely but effective comparison of the soul to a building of 
two storeys, the supernatural erected on the natural, Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill in The House of the Soul (Methuen: 2s. n.) describes in a series 
of meditation-addresses how the cardinal virtues of Prudence, Temper- 
ance, and Fortitude are the means of regulating the ground-floor; whilst 
Faith, Hope, and Charity furnish and decorate the superstructure—a 
clever notion excellently elaborated with apt and humorous illustra- 
tions. One or two statements are not in harmony with Catholic belief, 
for instafce (p. 32), that Christ became aware of His divine Sonship 
at the Baptism: the usual Protestant misunderstanding of the Kenosis. 


VERSE. 


In an age sunk in worse than Paganism and degrading the holy 
institution of marriage, made sacramental by Christ, into something 
lower than the mating of beasts, the convictions and aspirations melo- 
diously expressed in From the Heart of Motherhood (Longmans: 3s. 6d. 
net), “ by one who fathomed its pain and its bliss,” shine like jewels 
upon a robe of slime. The expectant mother voices her sentiments, 
which are those of a soul full of God's love, in a sonnet-sequence of 
wonderful power and grace—the loftiest of thoughts in the simplest of 
language, shining through their vehicle by their own light. We are 
told nothing of the author or the circumstances of composition. Mr. 
John Oxenham introduces the poems—new “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese "—and appreciates them as we do. 


POETRY. 


In regard to Some Poems, by Rupert Croft-Cooke (The Galleon Press, 
Rochester: Price unstated), collected from a number of literary maga- 
zines, we must first call attention to its being most beautifully produced. 
whilst its contents are remarkable for variety of theme, vividness of 
imagery, and skill of versification. The disillusion and wistfulness of 
youth are apparent in nearly every poem, but the author’s anticipatory 
epitaph: 

“This was an Englishman. He dreamed. He was perplex't. 
There’s nothing here of interest. Let's try the next.” 
must not be taken literally. 
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A. D. Russell is part author of Doria’s Ring, the other being Jacqueline 
Stoer, whilst Gallipoli is due entirely to the former. Bound together the 
poems are published by Burns, Oates and Washbourne for 3s. 6d 
“ Doria’s Ring" is a rhymed romance of Genoa in the late fifteenth 
century, told in rhymed quadrimeter couplets; “ Gallipoli,” framed in a 
Swinburnian metre, has nothing to do with the late war, but is the 
narrative of a miracle performed in Italy by “ The Little Flower.” Both 
poems are strong in their Catholic appeal and the book cannot fail to 
please. 

The poems called Day of Life, by Rold White (The Vine Press, Steyn- 
ing: 3s. 6d.), consist for the most part of simple, pleasing expressions 
of natural beauty, overlaid with the “ pathetic fallacy.” But the poet 
lacks the power of self-criticism. Such a line as, 

Illimitable illimitability, 
describing the starry heavens, would almost make one regret having 
bought the volume. 

The Sparks from a Wayside Forge, by Mildred Parry (published by 
the Author: Putney) blend together to form a prolonged streak of light, 
for they consist in two long tales pleasingly told in easy verse, with 
occasional lyrics, but otherwise dispensing with poetic artifice. 

The compiler of Cantica Laeta (De La More Press: ts. n.), a useful 
and well-chosen collection of Latin hymns, wishes to give choirmasters 
and organists the opportunity of adding variety to extra liturgical offices. 

The authoress of verse-collections called 77amp Things and Songs of 
the South, previously noticed in these pages, Miss M. Michael, has com- 
piled yet another volume, entitled Road Rhymes and The Soul of Erin 
(Woodgrange Press: 2s. 6d. n.). These Road Rhymes carry us to many 
spots in Ireland and abroad: they vary in merit but most are spirited, 
written with a racy lilt that should ensure their popularity. The second 
part, Zhe Soul of Erin, is an historical literary drama in rhymed verse, 
with an appeal limited to Irish Catholics. 

Alfred Noyes’ The Strong City (B.O. & W.: ts.) is a beautiful poem 
by one who needs no praise. As issued, half of the book consists of ad- 
vertisements, which somewhat detract from the elegance of the dainty 
format. 


FICTION. 


The most wondrous life ever lived on earth—that of God Incarnate in 
Christ—has always attracted the romanticist. Apocryphal Gospels com- 
peted from the first with those inspired by the Holy Spirit. And 
the process has gone on till our day. We confess that we do not like 
that unique Sacred Life to be made the theme of romance, however 
reverentially conceived, but if it has to be done let it be done by a 
believer. As He Passed (Hodder and Stoughton: 7s. 6d. n.), by Miss 
Lilian Hayes, is one of the best of its class, for the authoress knows 
Palestine, ancient and modern, and the general atmosphere of her story 
is accurate. Whether her development of the Gospel characters is 
equally so will doubtless be questioned by many, but it should be re- 
membered that her endeavour is to tell the story as it might have seemed 
to a contemporary to whom at best Christ was a mere man, if a great 
prophet, or, at worst, one possessed and a violator of the law. But we 
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doubt whether his enemies put his miracles down to magic: they called 
them diabolic. Miss Hayes describes certain incidents very sketchily, 
and thereby seems to reject what she leaves out. However, she makes 
the Divinity emerge triumphant at the Resurrection and after. 

Mr. John Oxenham's sketches of Gospel characters connected with 
the Passion and Death of Christ, which he calls God’s Candle (Long- 
mans: 4S. n.), are more purely imaginary, meant to illustrate the author’s 
conceptions of the nature and motives of Longinus, Simon of Cyrene, 
Mary Magdalen, Judas, etc., amid the reactions of that time of testing. 
There is nothing here to jar upon the convictions of a faithful Christian. 

Paula of the Drift (Benziger Bros.: $1.00) by Mary M. Wirries, a well- 
known writer of girls’ stories, is a very pleasant specimen of its genus, 
introducing several cleverly-drawn characters and not a few thrills. 

Another tale, Daughters of the Manor (Benziger Bros.: $1.25), by 
Mary D. Ten Eyck, concerns life at a convent-school, and is of more 
exclusively feminine interest. 


REFERENCE, 


Originally published in 1911, Pére Rouét de Journel’s invaluable 
Enchiridion Patristicum (Herder, Freiburg: tos.) has now reached its 
sixth—seventh edition. Its purpose is to put within reach of the student, 
tabulated and classified, passages from Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church bearing upon theology. The work has been continuously im- 
proved, although once it became stereotyped only minor alterations 
could be made. Greek extracts are accompanied by a Latin version. 
The Indices are particularly helpful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. Harold Clunn has compiled a very interesting account of the chief 
English southern watering-places, viz., Brighton, Bournemouth, Hast- 
ings, Eastbourne, Torquay, Folkestone, and Worthing, with a number 
of smaller towns in the neighbourhood of each. In his Famous South 
Coast Resorts he gives a gossipy historical account of the evolution 
of those various settlements from fishing villages to their present state, 
helping the mind by a vast number of excellent pictures both of the old 
and the new. As these towns are familiar to millions of English folk, 
this book should have a wide sale, for it contains all the information 
the holiday-visitor should have, so as to make the physical recreation 
an intellectual one as well. (T. Whittingham and Co.: 7s. 6d.). 

A great French authority on the writings of Cicero, and other classical 
authors, Pére L. Laurand, has paused amid his researches and editorial 
labours to issue, as a parergon, a booklet of essays called Cicéron est 
intéressant (“Les Belles Lettres,” Paris: 6.00 fr.), and dealing with 
various aspects of his great subject. That which suggests the title 
vindicates Cicero’s claim to be an informative historian of foreign and 
domestic affairs, and of the social customs of his day: others describe 
the nuances of his style, his relations with Pompey, his oratorical 
devices, and there is a final instruction how to read Cicero, with a 
chronological catalogue of his writings and speeches. An inspiring 
little book written with the enthusiasm of a true scholar. 
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NEW PERIODICALS. 


Writing on the “Society of St.Gregory” for the promotion of litur- 
gical music in our February issue, Mr. E. A. Maginty pleaded for the 
establishment of a periodical to serve as a means of intercourse between 
choirs and as a source of information about Church music. In March a 
branch of the Society was founded in England, and now in October 
has appeared a Quarterly, called Music and Liturgy, and edited by Dom 
J. B. McElligott, O.S.B., and Mr. D. J. S. Edeson, F.R.C.O., to be the organ 
of the Society. The price of each issue is Is. 6d., but members of the 
Society, the subscription to which is 7s.6d. per annum, receive their 
copies free. Under high ecclesiastical patronage and supported by a 
strong committee of experts, the new Quarterly should be a great suc- 
cess. Its 42 quarto pages deal with matters of much interest, both 
historical and practical. 

From the Far East comes the East Indian, a weekly Catholic journal 
which aims at being the organ of the “ Community ” to which as dwellers 
in Bombay and its neighbourhood they belong. They are what we should 
call Native Christians, and are nearly all pure-blooded Marathas. To 
judge from the few issues we have seen, their paper professes sound 
Catholic principles, and has legitimate social and political aims. It 
is deserving, therefore, of support and success. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Judging by his published works, Pére Bernard Kuhn, O.P., is not only 
an eminent preacher himself but a trainer of other orators. His Saint 
Jean Chrysostome et La Prédication (‘““L’Année Dominicaine,” Paris) is 
a masterly analysis of the great Greek doctor’s oratorical system, from 
specimens of whose preaching he draws certain conclusions regarding the 
unique excellence of the preacher’s office and how perfectly it should 
be discharged. A very stimulating pamphlet. 

The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) continues its fortnightly 
issues with unfailing regularity, preserving from oblivion pieces of doc- 
trinal exposition, useful apologetic, historical research, devout exhorta- 
tion, rescued from the current (how apt the phrase!) press. Its com- 
pilers do not seem to have noticed Mr. Alfred Noyes’s brilliant vindica- 
tion of the name Catholic for Catholics contained in a recent Spectator. 

Outside this particular issue are two Christmastide pamphlets from 
the same press—Come, Let us Adore, by Father P. Le Buffe, S.J. (10c.), 
and The Word Made Flesh, by T. Brosnahan, S.J. (5 c.). 

The return of the Franciscans to Edinburgh in 1926 has given occa- 
sion to Father Mathias, O.F.M., to sketch in Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh 
(Sands: Is.n.) the history of the Order in Scotland—a very interesting 
narrative illustrated with charming views and a map showing the dis- 
tribution of Franciscan Friaries in Scotland before the Reformation. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne are well in time with their 
useful publications—The Catholic Diary for 1930 (1s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.) and 
The Catholic Almanack for 1930 (2d.). 

As complement to their excellent “ Official Guide,” Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne have issued The Story of the Congress (Is.), a 
concise sketch of what actually occurred at the various meetings, illus- 
trated by excellent pictures of striking events. 
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The C.T.S., in spite of lending its energetic Secretary to America for 
a month's lecture-tour, continues to produce a steady flow of literature. 
There are some dozen reprints during the month. Amongst new pam- 
phlets are—St. Andrew the Apostle, by Miss Cecil Kerr, which should 
prove especially welcome north of the Tweed; Sunday, the Christian 
Sabbath, by the Rev. C. Galton, S.J., which shows the Catholic mean 
between superstitious puritanism and reckless irreligion; and Our Lady’s 
Catechists, which describes a voluntary association formed by the C.W.L. 
as a means of stemming the leakage by teaching Christian doctrine to 
children otherwise liable to be neglected. 

From the C.T.S. of Ireland come St. Alphonsus, by a son of his, the 
Rev. John Carr, who describes that long, saintly and beneficent life with 
filial fervour; and What Christ thought of the Scriptures and of Inspira- 
tion, by Dom J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., in which the fact that God is the 
principal author of the Old and New Testament is proved from the words 
and attitude of Our Lord. 





Priests on the foreign missions frequently ask for free copies of 
THE MONTH to assist them in their work. The Management, frankly, 
cannot afford to answer all these requests, but if any apostolic readers 
who have no further use for their copies would let us know, addresses 
of needy missionaries would be immediately furnished. 
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The Mystics of Siena and Savon- 
arola. Both by Piero Misciattelli 
and translated by M. Peters- 
Roberts. Illustrated. Pp. xv. 
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Catechetical Methods. By Rev. 
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Fr. Mathias, O.F.M. Illustrated, 
Pp. 56. Price, 1s. n. Some 
English Martyrs. By H. M. 
Whelan. Pp. 206. Price, 5s. n. 


SHEED AND Warp, London. 

The Thing. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Pp. 255. Price, 7s-6d.n. The 
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